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CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


NE hears of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle in all sorts of unexpected 
places. What is it? Can an old hack, used 
to condensation, tell in twenty-five hundred 
words? Let us try. 

1. It is based on a plan of home-reading 
in regular system. At this moment it con- 
sists of about one hundred thousand readers, 
more or less, who are reading in the system 
proposed. Most of these are in America, 
some are in Japan, and the rest are else- 
where, in Europe, Asia, Africa, the islands 
of the ocean, or tossed upon the sea in ships. 

2. The reading is selected and arranged 
for men and women, not boys and girls. 
The average age of the readers in the Circle 
is probably above thirty-five years. 

3. The course of reading is in the English 
language. 

4. Itis arranged for four years,—-supposing 
at the least, say, five hours’ reading a week. 
But it is so elastic, above this minimum, that 
a member of the Circle receives instructions 
and suggestions for a much wider range; 
and in fact, I think, most members read 
much more than five hours a week within 
the broad directions of the course. 

5. It follows, to a certain extent, the out- 
lines of an old-fashioned college course, 
omitting the mathematics entirely.. Where 
it is followed with the supplementary read- 
ing, it gives a student much such a general 
knowledge of literature, physical and moral 
science, and mental philosophy, as in an old- 
fashioned college the average student re- 





ceived. But it makes no attempt to give 
the knowledge of ancient or foreign lan- 
guages which he receives, or that of mathe- 
matics. 

At this point the professors in old-fashioned 
colleges hold up their hands in horror, give 
the magazine to the poor, and go out to 
make original researches on the Pro-parox- 
ytone. Let them. You and I, dear reader, 
will advance calmly and make some calcu- 
lations. 

The ¢ollege student spends half his time 
at lectures or in the recitation room. The 
reader in the C. L. S. C. cannot spend any 
of his time so. The average college student 
spends half his time in study of Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, or He- 
brew. The reader in the C. L. S. C. can- 
not study either of these languages, in its 
course. Of the remaining time of study, 
the average college student gives, say, one- 
third to mathematics. There are no mathe- 
matics in the Chautauquan course. 

Now, suppose the average college student 
takes forty-eight hours a week for study, lec- 
tures, and recitations. One-half of this, in 
study, will be twenty-four hours; one-half 
of this, on languages, will be twelve hours. 
Deduct one-third of the remaining twelve 
hours for mathematics, and you leave him 
eight hours a week's reading of literature, 
physical and moral science, mental philoso- 
phy, and social economy. It is in these 
studies only that ‘*‘ Chautauqua’’ undertakes 
to lead its circle of readers. Those readers 
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who take ten hours only a week, pass the 
average of study of the average college stu- 
dent in those lines. 

The Chautauquan student reads when he 
can, where he can. He works without the 
advantages of the presence of a teacher, and 
without its disadvantages. He works with- 
out the advantages of studying two or three 
languages at once, and without its disad- 
vantages. 

He forms the habit of daily reading on 
system,—the habit which probably does 
more for the happiness of the man who 
forms it than any other indoor habit which 
could be formed. Fortunately, too, he can 
read outdoors very often. 

Of the hundred thousand readers in the 
‘¢ Circle,’’ also, every one is reading because 
he wants to. This is much more than I 
could say of my average college students, re- 
garding whom, indeed, I have now nothing 
more to say. 

It will, of course, happen that if in any 
neighborhood several people are reading at 
one time in the system of the ‘‘Circle,’’ 
they will find each other out, they will meet 
together, in more or less form, as a local 
circle, for mutual help, or for the pleasure or 
stimulus of society. When you see in your 


local newspaper the announcement of a 


] 


‘¢Chautauqua meeting,’’ it is probably that 
of some such local circle. But there is no 
need of a ‘‘local circle.’? There is many a 
‘¢ Chautauquan’”’ who reads quite alone, with 
no other knowledge of other Chautauquans 
than he gains from the monthly journal in 
which he receives his instructionss But, 
undoubtedly, the spirit of the local circles 
helps forward the interest of the readers, 
and is a good feature of the plan. Itisa 
very good thing to have the best people of 
the same village all interested in the same 
thing in some one winter, and to have that 
same thing something better than personal 
politics. To have young men and women, 
old men and old ladies, middle-aged men 
and middle-aged wives of theirs, interested 
at one and the same time in Browning’s 
poems, hunting up the things alluded to, 
guessing the conundrums, puzzling over the 
suggestions, and wondering at the mysteries, 
—this is a great improvement on leaving 
them to wonder why the Simpkinses shut up 
their house and did not leave Mary Morgan 
in it, as they did last year. 

It is very interesting to see, when you give 
the diplomas to those who have gone through 
the course, how they really represent ‘all 
sorts and conditions of men.’’ Ofaclass of 
twelve or fifteen hundred, who have been 
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reading for four years, I gave the certificates 
of study to about one hundred. Twice, in 
this company, I came on a father and 
daughter who had studied together. Many 
of them were men and women older than [ 
am; that is to say, born before General 
Grant was born. The whole class has repre- 
sentatives in almost every State, and would 
include people of almost every occupation. 
All that it needs to belong is the disposition, 
a decent preliminary common-school educa- 
tion, eight dollars a year for books and fees, 
and the command of five hours a week or 
more of one’s time. ‘This is to say in gen- 
eral, that the course is open to any one. 

It is ten years since the great series of 
plans for public education known as the 
‘*Chautauqua plans’’ were fairly started. 
Many men of many minds have contributed 
suggestions which have been embodied in 
them. 

But it is always to be remembered that the 
founder of the Chautauqua Summer Meet- 
ings was Mr. Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, 
a distinguished inventor, for years devoted 
to the cause of popular education. He saw 
the possibility of making use of the admirable 
machinery which had given dignity to the 
old Camp-Meeting of America, so that on 
the beautiful camp-meeting ground at Chau- 
tauqua a summer school for Sunday-school 
workers, with lectures on every variety of 
useful learning, might be established. For 
ten years and more these summer schools, 
with lectures and entertainments almost in- 
numerable, have been carried on at that 
charming watering-place. These have been 
under the charge of the Rev. Dr. John H. 
Vincent, who is the originator of the C. L. 
S. C., a man of marvellous power of organi- 
zation, and, best of all, of hearty sympathy 
with the American people,—a people whom 
he understands, perhaps, as well as any liv- 
ing man. Neither Mr. Miller nor Dr. Vin- 
cent, nor any of the friends who worked with 
them, was satisfied even with the large con- 
stituency which meets once a year at Chau- 
tauqua. ‘They saw that it was possible to 
use the post-office and the press, to carry to 
every home no small part of the advantages 
which young people receive who go from 
home to college. Out of this possibility 
have grown the varied plans known as the 
Chautauquan plans. 

Of course, when they began, the difficulty 
of selecting books for such study at home 
was very great. There is a good story told 
of the amazement felt by Harper Brothers 
when they received from this unknown 
‘*Circle’’ its order for five hundred copies 
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of Green’s ‘‘History of England.’’ Har- 
pers and all other publishers have found out 
long ago what a purchase for ‘‘ Chautauqua’”’ 
means. But Green’s History, admirable as 
it is, is not a good text-book, or foundation 
history, for other reading to start from; it 
presupposes a great deal. If you will think 
of it, when a young man comes to you for 
advice about his reading you often puzzle 
him sadly. You say, ‘‘I should tell you to 
read X’s book, but that, on the whole, X 
was a fool, and half of what he says is un- 
true.’’ This is a sort of opinion, somewhat 
discouraging, which a trained scholar is apt 
to give. He does not know, perhaps, how 
very discouraging it is to the neophyte. 

Chautauqua has had years upon years in 
which to study the advice it shall give a hun- 
dred thousand of such students. It has its 
own successes and its own mistakes to profit 
by. In many instances the board of manage- 
ment have found it necessary to have their 
own books written. To name only three or 
four, and this because I happen to have 
read them,—Dr. Wilkinson’s hand-books of 
‘Latin and Greek Literature,” Dr. Steele’s 
book of ‘‘ Political Economy,’’ and Mr. 
Appleton’s ‘‘ Chemistry,’’ are admirably well 
written, and fill the purpose singularly well. 
We do not doubt that, among so many 
readers, some find them too full and some 
too scanty. But readers or critics must re- 
member that the object is to provide a stem- 
root, or if you please, foundation, for other 
more extensive reading, and that suggestions 
or instructions for such extensive reading are 
given carefully and steadily. 

All readers are invited to address the Cen- 
tral Staff, when they have inquiries to make 
or doubts to solve. For the answers given 
to such requests, the monthly journal called 
‘The Chautauquan’’ is published. So many 
of the readers use it, that its circulation in 
America alone is at this time fifty thousand 
copies, while there is considerable circulation 
in all other parts of the world. A depart- 
ment of this journal is devoted distinctly to 
the needs of the ‘‘ Circle.’’ Some of the 
required books, when written expressly for 
it, have been first published in the ‘‘ Chau- 
tauquan ;’’ and any reader who writes for 
information to the C. L. S. C. office at 
Plainfield, N. J., receives his answer here. 

Thus much for the theory of the Circle. 
How does it work in practice; 

The answer must be somewhat indefinite. 
But it is clear that the plan is popular. 
The number of readers who reported at head- 
quarters for the class of 1881-1885 was about 
5000. The next year 14,000 reported, the 
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next year 18,o00, and last year 20,000. 
This year the number is likely to rise to 
25,000. All these people register their 
names at Plainfield, N. J., where is the cen- 
tral office. Of course, however, there are 
many readers who join local circles, and 
work with them, who do not register at the 
centre. They do not mean to keep on, or 
they do not care for the diploma, or they 
are afraid to seem to pledge themselves to 
anything. 

Of those who do register at the beginning, 
about one quarter part report, at the end of 
four years, as having read the whole course. 
Very many of these read much more than 
the required minimum. A formal diploma 
is given to all who attain this minimum and 
ask for it, and diplomas with certain addi- 
tional seals are given to those who read more. 
Fourteen hundred and seventy diplomas were 
given in 1884 to the class which had begun 
in 1880. If the student wishes, this diploma 
is sent him by mail. But a custom has growu 
up of giving diplomas at the ‘‘ assemblies’ 
held in different States for summer study, of 
which that at Chautauqua is the oldest, the 
largest, the longest in time, and the most 
fully organized. There are fifteen in all of 
these local summer ‘‘ assemblies,’’ and it is 
the effort of the management to be repre- 
sented by one or more officers at each of 
them. ‘Recognition Day’’ at such an as- 
sembly becomes a sort of Commencement 
for those ‘‘ Chautauquans’’ who meet there. 

At Chautauqua, New York, on the 19th 
of August, I was present at the ‘‘ Recogni- 
tion Day,’’ and delivered an address to the 
‘¢ graduates,’’ who had kindly called me an 
honorary member. I personally gave their 
diplomas to a hundred of the class, and, in a 
visit of four or five days, I think I talked 
with half of them. So I can say that people 
read from one or another motive, but almost 
always with the idea of reading more. Old 
college graduates, professional men, read. 
Teachers read. Fathers and mothers read, 
when they begin to see how they may need 
what they read to help their children. 
People read aloud in families, occupying an 
hour or two every evening with reading. 
Take, in a word, two or three dozen of the 
most intelligent people, of all ages and occu- 
pations, whom you may find in any well- 
organized and well-educated American town, 
and you will form a good idea of the average 
Chautauquan readers as we see them on ‘‘ Re- 
cognition Day.’’ Of course, on such a day, 
you do not see the three-quarters of the readers 
who begin and never finish, or who finish this 
course and do not care to ask for a diploma. 
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What you find almost universally among 
those who read four years, is @ disposition to 
go farther. It is mostly to meet their wishes 
that ‘*Chautauqua’’ has set on foot other 
‘plans, as the School of Theology, the School 
of Liberal Arts, the Town and Country 
Club, the Society of Fine Arts, the Assem- 
blies; and in general the Chautauqua Uni- 
versity, which is the incorporated body that 
has the oversight of all these institutions. 

Century Magazine: 
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THE MENTAL ELEMENT IN READING. 





BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 





EADING, or Elocution, as shown by a 

careful analysis, embraces three general 
divisions or elements; the Mental Element, 
the Vocal Element, and the Physical Ele- 
ment. A philosophy of vocal expression, 
developed under these three heads, which 
embrace the entire subject, is most inter- 
esting and practical to the elocutionist and 
public speaker. The course in primary in- 
struction can also be most conveniently pre- 
sented under these three divisions of the 
subject. In the present article we shall 
speak of the first of these three divisions, 
the Mental Element in teaching reading. 

The Mental Element in reading is that 
which pertains to the mind. ‘This element 
lies at the basis of good reading. Thought 
and expression both have their origin in the 
mind. The mind thinks the thought, and 
in correct reading the voice should express 
just what is in the mind. Good reading 
is based on correct thinking. The mind 
thus determines and shapes the matter to be 
expressed, and also gives color and meaning 
to the voice in expression. The first condi- 
tion of good reading is that pupils should un- 
derstand that reading ts merely having some- 
thing in the mind and telling it. 

Reading is an art, and all arts are based 
on certain fundamental principles. All 
these principles of reading, it will be readily 
seen, have their origin in the mind. These 
principles are of two kinds:—first, those 
which relate to the condition or use of the 
mind itself in reading; and second, those 
which relate to voice and gesture as expressing 
the products of the mind. The first having 
reference to the condition of the mind in 
reading may be called the sudjective princt- 
ples of reading; the second class having 
reference to the expression of the mind in 
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voice and gesture, may be called the object- 
tve principles of reading. The most im- 
portant of these principles of the first class 
are those of Comprehension, Appreciation, 
and Conception. Each of these will he 
briefly mentioned in the present article. 

5. Comprehension. —The first law of good 
reading is that of comprehension. There can 
be no clear and impressive expression of 
thought if the mind does not clearly com- 
prehend the thought expressed. The first 
aim of the'reader or speaker should be to 
attain a clear idea of the matter to be ex- 
pressed ; and then endeavor to so express it 
that the listener may also obtain a clear idea 
of the subject. Mind should speak to mind, 
in reading from the page of an author, as 
well as in a speech or an oration. 

This principle, so simple as to seem axi- 
omatic, is of great value in teaching reading. 
Its value is enhanced by the fact of its fre- 
quent neglect and violation. Much of the 
poor reading in our schools and the bad 
habits of expression there acquired’arise from 
a practical ignorance of this principle. The 
first duty of the teacher is to impress this 
principle upon the minds of the pupils. 
Their first lesson in the reading class should 
be xot to read, but to understand what read- 
ing actually is. This lesson once learned, 
a lesson apparently simple, and yet with 
some pupils difficult to acquire, the rest of 
the work is comparatively easy. 

The teacher will remember that his first 
object is to teach the pupil to 4now practi- 
cally, that reading is not calling the words in 
the book, but merely telling what he thinks 
and feels. He must be taught to read from 
his thought and not from his book. In order 
to do this he must be trained to the habit of 
getting the thought of the selection he is 
reading. Let me emphasize this by repeti- 
tion: the first aim of the pupil in reading is 
to get the thought of the author. In order to 
secure this object the following suggestions 
will be found to be of value: 

1. First, the teacher will see that the pupil 
understands the meaning of the words of the 
lesson. ‘The teacher should go over the 
sentences and paragraphs and call attention 
to and explain the meaning of such words 
as the pupils may not understnnd. The 
more advanced pupils may be required to 
study a glossary of words or the dictionary 
in preparing the reading lessons. It is often 
well to require the pupil to use the words in 
sentences in order to, be sure that their mean- 
ing is understood. "Teachers will often be 
surprised at the ignorance of pupils in this 
respect, and only a little experience will be 
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necessary to impress upon the mind the im- 
portance of these suggestions. 

2. Second, the teacher should be careful 
to see that the pupil understands the shought 
expressed in the sentences. A little inves- 
tigation will often disclose the fact that even 
when the meaning of the words is clearly 
understood, their collocation into sentences 
does not give a clear thought to the pupil’s 
mind. To secure this element of expres- 
sion, it will be well to have the pupils s¢aze 
the thought in their own words. Have them 
tell the thought in the paragraph or lesson 
without looking on the book. Train them 
to the habit also of looking at a sentence 
and grasping it as a whole before attempting 
to give it expression. Remember that in 
correct reading she sentence its the unit of 
expression. The predicate must be known, 
in part at least, before we can give proper 
expression to the subject. 

3. Pupils should also be required to ana- 
lyze each sentence and paragraph and point 
out the prominent ideas, so that they may 
know where to place the emphasis. Many 
pupils, like many public readers, place their 
emphasis at random or for the effect of 
rhythm or melody, and thus sacrifice sense to 
sound. They should be led to see that 


nearly every sentence was written for a dis- 


tinct purpose, which is brought out by em- 
phasis upon the leading idea or ideas of that 
sentence. When they are unable to deter- 
mine the prominent ideas, attention can be 
called to them by asking appropriate ques- 
tions. 

4. Pupils should}be required to study their 
reading lessons. ‘They should spend a part 
of the time on the reading lesson that they 
now spend on their grammar and arithmetic. 
The better they know the subject of the 
reading lesson, the better they can read the 
lesson. ‘The teacher should examine them 
upon the lesson to see that they understand 
it, before permitting them to read. He 
should also exp/ain such things as may not 
be understood, especially the figures of 
Rhetoric, such as similes, metaphors, person- 
ifications, historical and classical allusions, 
etc. Every reading lesson can be made a 
most valuable lesson in lexicology, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, etc.; indeed more literary 
culture can be given in the reading class, 
properly conducted, than in any other class 
in school. 

5. Finally, we suggest not to go through 
the book too rapidly. In teaching reading, 
it is a good maxim to ‘‘ make haste slowly.’’ 
A pupil should be kept at a selection, ordi- 
narily until he is quite familiar with it—the 
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more familiar he is with it the better he can 
read it. Pupils themselves show most in- 
terest in reading selections which they know 
best. It will be found a valuabte exercise 
for pupils to commit passages and reaa 
them from memory instead of from the page 
of the book, being careful, of course, to see 
that the understanding works with the mem- 
ory in this exercise. 

Let the teacher therefore remember that 
the first Jaw of reading is that of com- 
prehension; and that his first aim should be 
to make the pupils shoroughly comprehena 
what they attempt to read, and to read not 
so much from the words of the book as from 
the thought in the mind. 

II. Appreciation.—The second law of 
good reading is that of appreciation. This 
is also an essential condition of good read- 
ing. Pupils should not only understand 
what they read, but they should also be led 
to appreciate the sentiment of the lesson. 
The voice should manifest the feeling as well 
as the thought; the heart should reveal 
itself in expression as well as the head. 
Reading without feeling in it is a cold, 
mechanical thing, devoid of beauty or power. 
The following suggestions will be of value 
to the teacher in respect to appreciation. 

1. To awaken an appreciation the teacher 
must first see that there is a full and com- 
plete comprehension of the subject read. 
What is not understood cannot be very well 
appreciated ; a clear idea in the mind nat- 
urally awakens some corresponding feeling 
in the heart. By explaining what is not 
understood, calling attention to the beauty 
of an image or the pathos of the sentiment, 
the teacher may often make the heart of his 
pupils throb with emotion, and awaken a 
sense of deep and sympathetic appreciation. 

2. We should try to make the apprecia- 
tion so full as to result in a complete assimt- 
lation of the thought or sentiment. We 
should lead the pupil to make the thought 
or sentiment /zs own, as if it were the 
product of his own mind and heart; and he 
will then read it, as if he were ¢e//ing some- 
thing he had thought or felt. His expression 
will then seem to proceed not from the sur- 
face but from the centre of his spiritual be- 
ing; and his reading appear wot (tke some- 
thing put on for show, but something that 
comes spontaneously from his mind and heart. 

3. To secure this condition of apprecia- 
tion and assimilation usually requires care- 
ful culture. Now and then a pupil is found 
who possesses it by nature or from early as- 
sociations ; but with most pupils it is at- 
tained only by culture and practice. It is 
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largely a matter of taste, and the culture of 
taste is often a slow and tedious process. It 
is a culture, however, that should not be ne- 
glected. The teacher should try to lead the 
pupil to see what is beautiful and admirable 
in thought and sentiment, and to teach his 
heart to throb responsive to the beautiful 
image or touch of pathos expressed in the 
poets’ lines. From this he can be gradually 
led to put his personality into the subject, to 
identify the thought or sentiment with him- 
self, or toacomplete personal absorption of it. 

4. For this condition of good reading, do 
not allow the pupils to read subjects that 
are not suited to their appreciation. Such 
sentiments as ‘‘Contentment,’’ ‘* Melan- 
choly,’’ ‘‘ Aristocraoy,’’ ‘‘ Patriotism,” etc., 
are foreign to the heart of a child, and such 
subjects should not be assigned as reading 
lessons for the young. They can appreciate 
‘*The pleasures of coasting,’’ ‘‘ Sorrow at 
the loss of a pet bird,’’ etc., and their voices 
will throb in unison with their beating hearts 
as they read of these things. They can 
make these and similar subjects their own 
and read them as if they were relating facts 
of their own experience. 

III. Conception.—The third law of good 
reading is that of conception. Pupils when 
reading should form a clear and vivid con- 
ception of the subject while they are express- 
ing-it. Children describe what they have 
seen with graphic effect, because the picture 
of what they are describing stands before the 
mind as they are talking. If we lead them 
to picture in the same way what they read 
or recite, they will also express it vividly 
and naturally. I hold this to be one of the 
most important conditions of good reading 
and wish to emphasize it. <A few specific 
statements will indicate more closely the 
use of conception in reading and the teach- 
er’s duty in respect to it. 

1. The pupil should be taught to form 
mental pictures of such things as can be rep- 
resented by the imagination. If they read 
*‘T see a bird in a tree,’’ they should form 
in the mind a ficture of a tree and a bird in 
zt. If they read of ‘‘ a boy fishing,’’ they 
should see the water and the boy in the act 
of catching fish. If the lesson is about ‘‘a 
horse running away,’’ they should picture 
the horse running, just if they had seen it 
and were describing an actual runaway. In 
teaching reading, we should train the pupils 
to form mental pictures of objects, and to 
require them to make their reading a lively 
expression of what is pictured in their minds. 

2. With the more advanced pupils, take 
such selections as ‘‘A Leap for Life,’’ by 
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Colton, or ‘‘ The Day is Done,’’ by Long- 
fellow, or ‘‘ The First Snow Fall,’’ by Low- 
ell, or ‘Abou Ben Adhem,’’ by Leigh Hunt; 
and require the pupils to picture the objects 
and incidents in the mind as they read or 
recite them. The power to picture may be 
tested by asking the pupils what is in the 
mind when they read the different parts of 
the selections. | Teachers who will try this 
will be surprised and delighted with the re- 
sults. 

3. In those cases wherein a mental pic- 
ture of the subject can not be formed, we 
should endeavor to lead the pupils to make 
the abstract conceptions as clear and real as 
possible. Weshould see that the thought or 
sentiment is distinctly conceived, and that 
there is a full realization of what the words 
are expressing. Abstract and general terms 
grow in significance by study and experience, 
and the teacher can do much, by enlarging 
the experience of the pupil, to increase and 
enrich the meaning of these words to his 
mind. Remember, that when the conception 
is distinct and real, the heart will respond 
to the thought, and the voice will instinct- 
ively and truthfully portray the sentiment 
of the words. 

4. We desire to emphasize this exercise of 
vivid conception for it will be found of great 
value in teaching reading. Teachers not 
accustomed to have their pupils form mental 
pictures of the objects and incidents about 
which they read,,will be surprised at its in- 
fluence on their expression. ‘It gives a 
reality to the subject in the pupil’s mind 
which makes their reading no longer a mere 
calling of words, but a real relation of the 
thought or incident expressed by the author. 
It may be stated as a maxim that wividness 
of conception is a golden key to truthful and 
effective expression. 

We have thus stated what we believe to be 
the three leading principles under the men- 
tal element of reading—the principles of 
comprehension, appreciation, and conception. 
We ask the teachers of reading in our pub- 
lic schools to give the suggestions presented 
their careful attention, and to endeavor to 
test their correctness and practical value by 
actual trial in their classes. Some of these 
principles they may already be using ; but 


them may impress their importance, and 
lead to a more careful and systematic use of 
them. This article, it will be noticed, has 
reference to the use of the mind in reading ; 
the next article will speak of the use of the 
voice in reading, or discuss the second ele- 
ment in expression—the Vocal Element. 









this systematic and formulated statement of . 
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HINT TO PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


’ BY COL. F. W. PARKER. 


HE richest fruitage of the past is the 

ability to move forward, and the essen- 
tial condition of progress is freedom—free- 
dom to grow and help others to grow. 
What superintendent is not hampered? The 
teacher who is looking out fora reélection 
can’t advance. The principal with one eye 
on a book-publishing house can’t carry his 
school forward. A teacher chained to ex- 
aminations can’t be free. Our great battle 
is for freedom—freedom from interference, 
freedom from methods. Have your own 
plans and carry them out. There are,— 

1. Teachers who work after a pattern; 
they are artisans. 2. Teachers who follow 
an ideal erected by their own minds; they 
are artists. 3. Cobblers, who patch up the 
bad work of others. 

How are you to become artists, instead of 
artisans and cobblers? By thoughtful ex- 
perience; by studying every step of your 
work, Ask yourself constantly, ‘‘Why do 
I do this? ‘‘How can I do it better ?’’ 
“How and where can I use the experience 
of others ?”’ 

Let the end be mind-development of 


yourself and pupils—power to see and think. 
Whatever best develops the mind, that is 


the most practical education. You have: 
(1) the thing to be taught, and (2) the mind 
to be taught. Know both of these, and the 
method will take care of itself. Methods 
alone are doing incalculable evil. 

God determined how the child’s mind 
should grow. All the teacher can do, is to 
aid that growth. You must have freedom 
todo this. Well, suppose your school com- 
mittee stand in your path. Take your life 
in your own hand and say, ‘‘’furn me out if 
you will ; here I stand for children’s rights.”’ 
We are a servile set, thinking too much of 
our bread and butter. 

A superintendent who don’t allow his 
teachers freedom is a nuisance, and ought 
to be put out. A teacher who has no ideal, 
no lifting horizon, is a nuisance. I say to 
my teachers, ‘‘ Don’t follow me; go your 
own way to work. Do a little well. But 
one thing I do demand—you shall move. 
Move on like poor Jo. Do nothing twice 
alike. Don’t do things as you have done 
them before. If a child stood up before, 
have him sit down now. Whatever you do, 
do something different. Have no patterns. 
Uniformity is death—variety is life. If we 
study the principles that underlie the educa- 
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tion and the child nature, we don’t quarrel 
so much.’’ 

A story illustrates what is needed in our 
schools. A young beau hired a horse to go 
courting. Before he got out of town the 
horse balked. He thrashed and coaxed and 
slashed, to no avail. Acrowd gathered, and 
one after the other tried his plan of starting 
the horse. At last an old sailor said, ‘‘I 
can make that horse go.’’ ‘‘ Do it,’’ said 
the driver. He gathered up a big handful 
of half-melted snow and clapped it into the 
horse’s nose, clucked to him, and away he 
went. ‘*Thar,I told youl could. All that 
hoss wanted was a mew sensation.” 

Give your scholars a new senSation, and 
they’ll go. Practical Teacher. 


cafes 
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THE TEENS. 





BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D. D. 


HAT do you think is the most impor- 
tant time of life? Boys will probably 
answer, When we go to business, or to col- 
lege. Girls will say, When we go out into 
society, or get married. But I think it is 
when you are going into your teens. 

I know that it does not seem so to most - 
people, for boys and girls are more unno- 
ticed at that age than at any other. The 
baby and the big brother or sister get all the 
attention, while Master Knee-breeches and 
Miss Ankle-skirt are crowded into the cor- 
ner. You are not so interesting just now 
as you have been, or will be. Your time of 
blossoms jhas gone ; but your fruit time has 
not come. 

But the life of Jesus, as told in the Gos- 
pel, makes much of this time of life. The 
only thing that is said about Him after His 
babyhood until He was thirty years of age 
was ‘*when He was twelve years old.’’ 
What He did then is told us because it was 
a sort of prediction of what He would be 
and do when He became a man. 

The Jews regarded this age as the turn- 
ing-point of life. Until the boy had passed 
twelve, he was called a child; after that, a 
man. He must then learn his trade, put on 
the phylacteries, begin to study the Talmud 
or holy books, be called to account for 
breaking any of the laws of worship, take 
the name of Ben Hattorah, or son of the 
law, and go up to the great feast at Jeru- 
salem,—which was about equivalent to join- 
ing the Church. The Jews also said that 
this was the age when Moses first refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
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when Samuel heard God’s call, and when 
Josiah had his first dream of becoming a 
great and good king. 

Now these old Jews were wise in making 
so much of the time of going into the teens. 
A portrait painter once told me that a pic- 
true of a child younger than twelve would 
not be apt to look like him when he became 
a man ; but one taken after that age would 
not change so much. Your physician will tell 
you that about that same time the body too 
gets into its shape. If you are to be spindle- 
shanked or dumpy, the stretch or the squat 
will have begun to grow into you. A great 
writer who has had much to do with educat- 
ing boys, says: ‘‘ The later life of a man is 
much more like what he was at school than 
what he was at college.’’ 

A Sweedish boy, a tough little knot, fell 
out of the window, and was severely hurt ; 
but, with clenched lips, he kept back the 
cry of pain. The king, Gustavus Adolphus, 
who saw him fall, prophesied that that 
boy would make a man for an emergency. 
And so he did; for he became the famous 
General Bauer. 

A woman fell off a dock in Italy. She 
was fat and frightened. No one of a crowd 
of men dared jump in after her; but a boy 
struck the water almost as soon as she, and 


managed to keep her up till stronger hands 


got hold of her. Everybody said the boy 
was very daring, very kind, very quick, but 
also very reckless, for he might have been 
drowned. That boy was Garibaldi; and, 
if you will read his life, you will find that 
these were just his traits all through— 
that he was so alert that nobody could tell 
when he would make an attack with his 
red-shirted soldiers; so indiscreet some- 
times as to make his fellow-patriots wish he 
was ‘in Guinea,’’ but also so brave and 
magnanimous that all the world, except 
tyrants, love to hear and talk about him. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get 
their color, and painted the white side of 
his father’s cottage in the Tyrol with all 
sorts of pictures, which the mountaineers 
gaped at as wonderful. He was the great 
artist Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow 
who amused himself making drawings of 
his pot and brushes, easel and stool, and 
said: ‘‘That boy will beat me one day.”’ 
So he did; for he was Michael Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a blood-and- 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of it 
he said to himself: ‘Now this will never 
do. I get too much excited over it. I 
can’t study so well after it. So here goes!”’ 
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and he flung the book out into the river, 
He was Fichte, the great German philoso- 
pher. ‘ 

There was a New England boy, who 
built himself a booth down at the rear of his 
father’s farm, in a swamp, where neither the 
boys nor the cows would disturb him. 
There he read heavy books, like Locke 
“On the Human Understanding,’’ wrote 
compositions, watched the balancing of the 
clouds, reveled in the crash and flash of the 
storm, and tried to feel the nearness of God 
who made all things. He was Jonathan 
Edwards. 

After the melted iron is poured into the 
mold, it is left for a while that it may take 
shape. But the first few moments are the 
most important: for then the surface of 
the great iron globule, which comes into 
contact with the damp sand of the mould, 
is cooled, and the shape is set. The time 
after that serves to harden the metal, not 
to change its form. Life in this world is 
the mould in which our souls are shaped for 
eternity ; and the first years after we have 
begun to think for ourselves, to feel the 
pressure of right and wrong, to determine 
duty or indulgence,—these first years have 
more to do with the making of us than all 
the rest. 

Have you been in the Adirondack woods 
hunting and fishing? If so, you remember 
that your guide, when he came to the rapids 
in the stream, did not dash carelessly down 
it. He stopped the cranky little craft, 
balanced the boat, got a sure grip on his 
paddle, and then let her drift slowly toward 
the centre of the narrow sluice until the 
skiff’s nose was in the smooth water which 
shows that there it is deepest. Then, with 
eye and nerve and muscle all working to- 
gether, he kept her head on, just so, and 
you shot down the rock-strewn stream as 
swiftly and as safely as a water-snake. Ask 
your guide why he was so careful at the be- 
ginning, and he will tell you that if he starts 
the boat right he can keep her right ; but 
the twisting waters would be too much for 
him if he did not have her safely in hand at 
the word ‘‘ Go.”’ 

Boys and girls entering your teens, you 
are at the head of life’s rapids. Your 
craft is already catching the drift of strong 
desires, ambitions, passions. You feel them. 
They almost affright you sometimes. Have 
no anxiety except to aim at the very centre 
of what is right, at the purposes which are 
deepest avd purest. Knit the nerves of 
your strongest resolution. Vow to yourself, 
and to God, who will help you. Then 
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away down life’s stream! It will be exhilar- 
ating, grand ; all true life is. But take care! 
For your soul’s sake, don’t drift in among 
the rocks and whirlpools without the grip. 
S. S. Times. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING LITERATURE. 


BY ALBERT P. SOUTHWICK. 


N response to a continuous demand from 
teachers for some further practical infor- 
mation as to methods of teaching the sub- 
ject of the little manual, to which reference 
has previously been made, and _ believing 
this monthly to be a valuable medium for 
answering these queries, we respectfully sub- 
mit the following : 

It is quite impossible to inculcate in the 
minds of children, boys and girls from six 
to eighteen, a direct love of literature fer se. 
The elegance of diction, the perspicuity of 
thought, the well-rounded phrase, are mat- 
ters to them of trifling import, and of which 
they can have no conception; ;while the 
‘jingle’ of the rhyme, the crystallization 
of some common expression or well-known 
fact, entering into the knowledge and rou- 
tine of their daily lives, is everything. 

The first step, then, would be for the 
teacher to write upon the blackboard some 
three or four verses of simple, childish poe- 
try, have the school asa class recite them in 
concert, call upon some individual pupil to 
recite one verse at a time, repeat this morn- 
ing and night for two or three days, and 
then ask if any one can repeat one or 
more of the verses without looking at the 
black-board ; you will find that some of the 
pupils have unconsciously memorized these 
‘‘zems.”’ 

This is the introductory lesson. We have 
mentioned poetical selections only, but 
there are many “‘ golden thoughts’’ given in 
prose; in fact, the true embodiment of 
thought is to be found in such, in its great- 
est strength and beauty, and these should be 
given in the earlier lessons. 

After a few weeks’ drill of this nature, 
you will find that certain verses are the more 
popular, and then it is time -to tell them of 
the author. A postal card, addressed to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, will 
bring you a catalogue of the books of that 
publishing house, and in it are about twenty- 
flve or thirty wood-cuts of the noted English 
and American writers of the present century. 
You have provided yourself with a portrait 
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gallery at the expense of just one cent, for 
these ‘‘cuts’’ can be removed from the 
pamphlet and tacked or pasted upon the 
school-room wall. They additionally serve 
as'a decoration. ‘Then supplement what 
they have learned, and what they can see, by 
such terse anecdotes of the authors’ lives 
and habits as may be known to you. Your 
pupils have now begun the study of litera- 
ture. Todwell on the beauties of a single 
line, of the accuracy of poetical and natural 
description, of the grammatical correctness 
and rhetorical force of an author’s writings, 
is a study for the most advanced pupils—to 
some it will never become a matter of idle 
curiosity, even. 

You have now prepared your school, the 
class or classes, for an introduction to the 
text-book. With the book in their posses- 
sion, you will only succeed by maintaining 
a constant interest in the study. How is this 
to be done? No work upon the subject is 
wholly adequate for this purpose, and one 
of your first efforts should be to prepare for 
your own benefit, and ultimately obtain the 
aid of the pupils for their own benefit, a 
‘‘literary scrap-book.’’ Any old memoran- 
dum or ledger will do if it is not convenient 
to have a book especially prepared, and 
flour and water will form a cheap paste. 

From the columns of your county or city 
weekly, or local paper, clip all the poetical 
and prose selections of any merit, and “ lit- 
erary items,’’ and arrange them under their 
respective headings. Many of your pupils 
can ultimately be induced to prepare a simi- 
lar reference book. What is its use? To 
supplement the text-matter and selections of 
the daily lesson, and give length, force, and 
interest to the ‘‘ Topical Outline.’’ 

Individual requisitions can be made upon 
members of the class in having them ar- 
range some literary specialty. We once had 
a bright boy of twelve collect a list of the 
noted ‘‘ Rides’’ whose praise has been given 
in poetic numbers. He had the’ complete 
words of more than twenty, such as Zam O”’ 
Shanter’s Ride, The Ride of Collin Graves, 
Kit Carson’s Ride, etc., etc. It was 
a literary treasure, of great interest and 
benefit to us as a teacher, and of infinite 
worth as a praiseworthy testimonial to the 
research and energy of the pupil. What are 
the benefits of this branch of study? It fills 
the child’s mind with pure thoughts and 
gentle words, and in after years it will 
give him the faculty of ending a line of ar- 
gument, or simple statement even, with 
some apt expression or pointed quotation 
that is in itself conclusive ; for these ‘‘choice 
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sayings’ are pithy and convey a world of 
meaning in themselves. It is 7xformation 
in its fullest sense, and, next to a knowledge 
of science, makes the man or woman who is 
the possessor of its beauties of use to society, 
of benefit to mankind, and an ornament at 
home. Above all else, it furnishes that 
great desideratum of a complete education 
—culture. North Carolina Teacher. 
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BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 





CIENTISTS have frequently remarked 
upon the apparent waste in nature. Of the 
sun’s light and heat, for instance, what an 
infinitesimal part only falls upon the earth, 
or even upon the combined surfaces of all 
the planets in the solar system! But com- 
paratively few of the beneficent rays that are 
constantly shooting forth from the sun, fall 
upon the bodies that revolve about it, as 
compared with the number that stream out 
through the waste spaces of the vast creation. 
To compare great things with small, the 
rays of light flowing from a gas chandelier, 
and falling upon the heads of a few nails in 
the walls of a room, as compared with the 
quantity of light that falls upon the walls 
themselves, will give us some faint idea of 
this seeming waste of the sun’s energy. 

Of the roe of fishes, how few survive to 
become inhabitants of the ocean! Not one 
in scores of millions! If all had survived, 
the ocean would long since have become a 
solid mass of fish-life. ‘It has been calcu- 
lated,’’ says Bingley, ‘‘that if the offspring 
of a single herring could be suffered to 
multiply unmolested and undiminished for 
twenty years, they would exhibit a bulk ten 
times the size of the earth.’’ In the de- 
struction of these millions of ova, there ap- 
pears to our sense of things an enormous 
waste in nature. Of the seeds every year 
produced by the plants, how few seem to 
meet the end of their creation by develop- 
ing into new plants! Not one in millions. 
They fall upon the stony ground, among the 
thorns, or are devoured by the birds, and 
seem to fail of the purpose for which they 
were called into existence. 

Yet perhaps there is really no waste at all. 
It may be that it only appears so to our 
limited faculties. We have not entered in- 


to the counsels of the Almighty. These 


things, in their apparent destruction, may 
serve a purpose of which we can not know 
anything,—a purpose far higher and nobler 
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than any that appeals to our understanding. 
Life and nature are full of mysteries, full of 
facts ‘‘undreamed of in our philosophy;’’ 
and this seeming waste of the forces and 
products of Nature may be among them. 

The teacher is at times greatly discouraged 
by the apparent fruitlessness of his efforts. 
His instructions seem to fall on deaf ears. 
His labors seem to be without avail. Of all 
his words, how few find a lodgment in any 
heart or mind, or bring forth any fruit to 
perfection! He feels that his life is a fail- 
ure. His energies have been dissipated up- 
on the desert air. 

But this is only the old theme. He has 
no right to expect much fruit, and he has no 
right to do less than his utmost. Who can 
tell which shall prosper, this or that? Who 
can tell which seed in the capsule it is, that 
is destined to live and spring up a plant of 
use and beauty? Who can tell what word 
spoken may find a lodgment in some child’s 
mind,—what grain of truth may fall zx do- 
nam terram, where it may germinate and 
grow, and bring forth a golden harvest? 
Therefore do thy best in faith and hope; 
or, as good Thomas a Kempis saith, ‘‘ Do 
what lieth in thy power, and God will assist 
thy good-will.”’ 


<i 
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LESSON IN TEACHING MUSIC. 








BY H. E. HOLT, BOSTON. 





S the elevating influence of music be- 
comes more and more appreciated, the 
demand for teachers who can teach it success- 
fully in public schools constantly increases. 
The object of these lessons is to enable the 
regular teachers to make available their 
unknown ability to teach this subject. It is 
earnestly hoped that many teachers who 
have never before made the attempt may be 
induced to follow out the directions and 
suggestions given, and try the experiment 
of teaching music in their schools. For the 
encouragement of those who will say that 
they have ‘‘no knowledge of music,’’ I 
would say that a knowledge of music as a 
science, however desirable, is vot necessary. 
The whole subject is comprehended in a 
practical knowledge of the relative pitch 
and length of sounds and their simple rep- 
resentations ; this knowledge the teacher 
can acquire by practicing with her class. 
In teaching singing by mofe, these two char- 
acteristics or properties of sound are taught 
separately, after which they are united. This 
constitutes reading music, or singing at sight. 
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The proper use of the voice, correct phras- 
ing, a distinct utterance, and all that goes 
to make up Jdcautiful singing, should be 
taught unconsciously to the very young 
child by imitating the pattern given by the 
teacher. It is not the object of these ar- 
ticles to give instruction in rote singing. 
This can be properly done only by personal 
instruction with the living voice. A few 
hints, can, however, be given which may 
serve to assist some teachers in the work : 
First, the teacher should be very careful that 
the children sing very softly and distinctly. 
We must not expect to secure a desirable 
quality of tone on the part of the children 
unless the teacher is a living example in the 
proper use of her own voice, both in speak- 
ing and singing. It is the guiet, pleasant 
and distinct utterance on the part of the 
teacher that commands respect and atten- 
tion. ‘The scale should be taken as the dasis 
or unit in thinking sounds, and should be 
taught as a whole. This accomplished, we 
commence the practice of the sounds of the 
scale, as relative, mental objects, which prac- 
tice forms a part of each lesson until these 
relative sounds are perfectly familiar in every 
possible relation to each other. 

The teacher should commence by singing 
the scale, using the syllables, do, re, mi, 
etc., ascending and descending. The pu- 
pils should imitate, and should be told that 
whenever they are asked tosing thescale, they 
should sing it in that manner. The teacher 
should then sing the scale, using the numbers 
I, 2, 3, etc., and give the pupils to understand 
that these are the names of the sounds. 

The teacher should now sing the scale, 
using the letters, c, 2, e, f, g, a, 6, ¢, and 
tell the pupils that these are the names of 
the pitch of the sound. 

Teacher says, ‘‘ Sing the scale.”’ 

Pupils sing do, re, mi, etc. 

T.—Sing the names of the sounds. 

Pupils sing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. 

T.—Sing the pitch of the sounds. 

Pupils sing ¢, d, e, etc. 

Let this be repeated until there can be no 
mistake about what is meant when the teacher 
uses the term name, pitch, etc. The teacher 
should then proceed to call the names df the 
sounds in the following order, and the pu- 
pils will sing the corresponding syllables : 

Teacher— 

IZ. 1231. 12341. 

123451. 12345515. 

4321123455 454353254321. 

51. 1221—123321—1234432 
I-1.2345543221—1235678878. 
876788765 678—8 7 8—8 7687658. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 
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When these intervals can be sung readily, 
the teacher can give practice by moving 
from one sound to the next above or below 
the one last sung, but the class must not be 
able to anticipate the progression. This 
practice may be given before the child sees 
any representations of musical sounds. 

School Music Journal. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


BY RODNEY H. TRUE. 





UCH practical good may be obtained 
through well-directed general exercises, 
and therefore those from which the most 
benefit may be derived are the methods to 
be followed. In exercises of this kind, the 
teacher should have the pupils gather all 
the information they can in regard to the 
topic under study, and then supply what 
may have been omitted by the pupils. An- 
other thing essential to the success of these 
lessons for the school, is the interest of the . 
scholars in the work. The teacher may by 
proper effort awaken in the children an en- 
thusiasm for the work, that is after all the 
key to success in it. ‘These lessons should 
be given in a conversational manner, and in 
very simple and plain language, that scholars 
of all ages may understand. Perhaps to 
give some of the topics that might be taken 
up with great profit, would not be amiss. 

At the beginning of the morning session 
fifteen minutes each day might be well spent 
in talking about simple facts of general 
science, such as the pressure of the air down- 
ward, sidewise, and upward, and adding to 
the interest by showing the truth of these 
statements, in easy and simple experiments. 
The downward pressure of the air may be 
shown by taking a wet, pliable piece of 
leather cut in circular form, and pressing it 
tightly against a slate. Then pull up ona 
string fastened in the centre of the leather, 
and lift the slate. The upward and the 
lateral pressures may be shown by placing 
over a very full glass of water a thick piece 
of paper, and then inverting the tumbler to 
prove the upward pressure, and holding it 
horizontally to prove the lateral pressure. 

Exercises bringing out facts of a geologi- 
cal nature may also be introduced with suc- 
cess. Tell them about the origin and 
formation of the sand and pebbles found 
along the course of a stream, and ask the 
pupils to bring pebbles and sand in the dif- 
ferent stages of their battle with the water. 
They can tell from the shape of corners, and 
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by the hardness of the rock. Later, give 
some attention to the part played by water 
in the history of the world. Consider the 
water aéove the surface of the earth, in form 
of clouds, vapors, etc.; “fon the surface, as 
rivers, lakes, and oceans ; and uwder the sur- 
face, as in springs, geysers, and volcanoes. 
Call for examples illustrating each position 
and condition. Thus set the pupils to ob- 
serving and teaching themselves, and a step 
in this direction is of inestimable value to 
the learner in later life. ’ 

In the proper season, the rudiments of 
botany may be taken with profit. Show a 
plant to them, telling them the name and of- 
fice of each part, and ask them to bring a 
flower having a different or like stem, root, 
leaf, or blossom. Then when the different 
kinds of each have been observed, write a 
recapitulation upon the blackboard, pre- 
senting in tabular view the different shapes 
of each, and let the children copy this into 
their blank books. 

After the noon intermission fifteen min- 
utes should be taken in which to study the 
nature and the effects upon the mind and 
body of stimulants and narcotics, and the 
principal rules of hygiene violated. Three 
weeks or a month may be taken up in exam- 
ining the effects of alcohol, tobacco, and 
opium. The teacher may enliven the exer- 
cise by showing to the school the nature and 
composition of the parts of several animais ; 
the shape may be shown by rough outline 
drawings or cuts in text-books. When pos- 
sible, the structure and composition should 
be shown from real specimens. 

To illustrate: the structure of a bone is 
well shown in a beef bone, and the composi- 
tion, viz.: animal and mineral matter, can 
be illustr: ted by burning the bone to leave 
the lime, and by soaking the bone in diluted 
hydrochloric acid to leave the animal mat- 
ter. These and similar experiments can be 
performed at a very trifling cost, and the 
children, when they see a chicken’s drum- 
stick tied into a knot, as it may be after the 
latter process, will be delighted, and the 
lesson will be indelibly fixed in their minds. 

After a little knowledge in anatomy and 
physiology has thus been acquired, hygienic 
exercises may be taken up and understood 
by the pupils. Lessons may be given, tell- 
ing what to do in emergencies before the 
doctor arrives. Tell them how to distinguish 
arterial from venous hemorrhage. ‘Take a 


boy and illustrate the mode of stopping 
bleeding from a dangerous wound, with a 
handkerchief, knotting and twisting it, and 
applying to the boy’s wrist in the proper 
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manner. Thus, a few minutes’ talk may 
prove the saving of a life in after years, 
Tell them how to act in cases of drowning 
or choking, and what to do in common 
accidents, illustrating with scholars when 
practical. 

General exercises, consisting of lively 
songs, are very cheering, and the finer tastes 
are thus cultivated, in addition to sending 
the pupils to work with a good will. 

In many schools items of current news 
may be discussed, and continuous «vents, 
like wars, may be followed up, and the 
prominent places located on the map; 
thus not only adding to the pupil’s stock of 
geographical knowledge, but giving him a 
glimpse of the world outside of his own small 
sphere of personal observation. 

It is interesting to discuss subjects attract- 
ing attention in the world, as the ‘¢ Bar- 
tholdi statue,’’ and to study them in their 
bearings with the different nations, thus en- 
larging the pupil’s horizon, and suggesting 
lines of thought that may be advantageously 
pursued. 

These general exercises may oftentimes be 
made the subject of language lessons, the 
pupils being asked to reproduce the sub- 
stance of the exercise. Much cannot be 
done at a single lesson, but by persisting in 
them, many practical ideas will be obtained 
by the pupils, and these facts oftentimes 
will prove of more actual benefit than some 
parts of their text-book work. 

MV. Y. School Journal. 





TALKING ‘*SHOP.”’ 





BY MISS S. R. KELLEY. 

N our busy manufacturing cities many 

young women are employed in factories, 
offices and shops. They think it no disgrace 
to set type, guide the loom, or stamp rose- 
buds on pretty wall-paper. After business 
hours, youth and buoyant spirits assert their 
right to be gay and free. So, when the 
factory does close behind them, all care, 
noise, and tireless grind of machinery are 
forgotten, and gayly chatting of anticipated 
pleasure they hurry home. If one ventures 
to worry over tangled threads or figures that 
will not come right, or use shop phrases— 
more expressive than elegant—she is bidden 
by the others not to ‘‘ talk shop.”’ 

Even the very machinery must have time 
to cool after running at lightning speed all 
day:—how much more, then, does that deli- 
cate piece of mechanism, the brain, need rest. 
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Then if the two hundred operatives should 
each tell of every broken thread or loose 
screw, resurrect the ghosts of small trials 
that may occur daily, people would soon 
say, ‘‘ The whole machinery is out of order,”’ 
aud think the work not well done. 

Work conscientiously, earnestly, faithfully, 
while work is to be done; then, when the 
working dress and apron, the paint-pot and 
brush, are laid aside, put by also from heart 
and brain all traces of shop. With music, 
pictures, flowers and social sweets, books and 
home duties rise above the grind of daily toil. 

Every teacher knows that although we 
may adjust school-room affairs with a clock- 
like precision, there will come at times a 
clashing, jarring and friction. Inattentive 
pupils, hasty words, and confusion, tell a sad 
tale of ‘‘ broken threads’’ and ‘‘ loosened 
screws’’ in our machinery. Rectify your 
mistakes and those of your pupils, if possible, 
whenever and wherever they may occur. 
Nerve yourself to be patient and hopeful, 
“enduring unto the end,’’ and when the end 
comes—the close of a long, wearisome day— 
“shut up shop,’’ put up the shutters, bar 
the door, and res¢. 

Tangled threads are soonest mended a¢ 
the loom, and though you take home a hand- 
ful of loosened screws, they cannot be tight- 
ened unless replaced in the tiny grooves they 
occupied. Smallas they are, they constitute 
a part of the mill itself. 

If you do not wish every one meddling 
with your affairs, keep your affairs to your- 
self. You need not even tell your most in- 
timate friend that ‘‘ Jack is the worst boy’’ 
in your grade, and that you ‘‘ can’t furnish 
brains’ for those Smith children. When 
the first primary and yourself have a ‘‘ mis- 
understanding,’’ why rehearse it for Mrs. 
Grundy’s benefit? ‘*‘Words and feathers 
are tossed by the wind ; we cannot tell where 
they will go, or in whose possession they will 
rest at last.’ Faithful, conscientious effort 
has often been marred by the strife of 
tongues. 

The advice kindly given by the principal 
was only intended for you, and not for the 
world at large. ‘Talks on ‘‘ stubborn cases’’ 
and ‘*‘ Quincy methods,’’ will interest no one 
as much as yourself and co-workers. 

The success of the school, the honor of 
the teacher, and the character of the pupils, 
may depend largely on what you say. ' Talk 
of the haying and of the weather like Maud 
Muller; of the power of dynamite, or the 
brave Gordon in Soudan; sing of love with 
Tennyson and Browning ;—but don’t ‘* talk 
shop.”’ Texas School Journal. 
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MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 





VII.—THE CHALK-CARTS. 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


HAT do you want to know about next? 
More about the caves in which the old 
savages lived—how they were made, and 
how the curious things inside them got there, 
aud so forth? Well, we will talk about that in 
good time: but now—What is that coming 
down the hill? Oh, only some chalk carts. 
Only some chalk-charts. It seems to me 
that these chalk-carts are the very things we 
want; that if we follow them far enough—I 
do not mean with our feet along the public 
road, but with our thoughts along a road 
which, I am sorry to say, the public do not 
yet know much about—we shall come to a 
cave, and understand how a cave is made. 
Meanwhile, do not be in a hurry to say, 
‘*Only a chalk-cart,’’ or only a mouse, or 
only a dead leaf. Chalk-carts, like mice, 
and dead leaves, and most other matters in 
the universe, are very curious and odd things 
in the eyes of wise and reasonable people. 

Whenever I hear young men saying 
‘‘only’’ this and ‘‘only’’ that, I begin to 
suspect them of belonging, not to the noble 
army of sages, much less to the most noble 
army of martyrs—but to the ignoble army 
of noodles, who think nothing interesting 
or important but dinners, and balls, and 
races, and backbiting their neighbors: and 
I should be sorry to see you enlisting in that 
regiment when you grow up. But think— 
are not chalk-carts very odd and curious 
things? I think they are. To my mind, it 
is a curious question how men ever thought 
of inventing wheels ; and, again, when they 
first thought of it. It is a curious question, 
too, how men ever found out that they could 
make horses work for them, and so began to 
tame them, instead of eating them; and a 
curious question (which I think we shall 
never get answered) when the first horse- 
tamer lived, and in what country. And a 
very curious, and, to me, a beautiful sight 
it is, to see those two noble horses obeying 
that little boy, whom they could kill with a 
single kick. 

But, beside all this, there is a question 
which ought to be a curious one to you, for 
I suspect you cannot answer it—Why does 
the farmer take the trouble to send his cart 
and horses eight miles and more, to draw 
chalk from Odiham chalk-pit? Oh, he is 
going to put it on the land, of course. 
They are chalking the bit at the top of the 
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next field, where the copse was grubbed. 
But what good will he do by putting chalk 
on it? Chalk is not rich and fertile, like 
manure. It is altogether poor, barren stuff: 
you know that, or ought to know it. Re- 
collect the chalk cuttings and banks on the 
railway between Basingstoke and Winches- 
ter—how utterly barren they are. Though 
they have been open these thirty years, not 
a blade of grass, hardly a bit of moss, has 
grown on them, or will grow, perhaps, for 
centuries. ; , 

Come, let us find out something about 
the chalk before we talk about the caves. 
The chalk is here, and the caves are not; 
and ‘‘Learn from the thing which lies 
nearest you’’ is as good a rule as ‘‘ Do the 
duty which lies nearest you.’’ Let us come 
into the grubbed bit, and ask the farmer— 
there he is in his gig. 

‘*Well, old friend, and how are you? 
Here is a little boy who wants to know why 
you are putting chalk on your field ?’’ 

“Does he, then? If he ever tries to farm 
round here, he will have to learn for his first 
rule—No chalk, no wheat.’’ 

‘¢ But why?”’ 

‘*Why, is more than I can tell, young 
squire. But if you want to see haw it comes 
about, look here at this freshly grubbed land 
—how sour it is. You can see that by the 
color of it—some black, some red, some 
green, some yellow, all full of sour iron, 
which will let nothing grow. After the 
chalk has been on it a year or two, those 
colors will have all gone out of it; and it 
will turn to a nice wholesome brown, like 
the rest of the field ; and then you will know 
that the land is sweet, and fit for any crop. 
Now do you mind what I tell you, and then 
I'll tell you something more. We put on 
the chalk because, beside sweetening the 
land, it will hold water. You see, the land 
about here, though it is often very wet from 
springs, is sandy and hungry; and when we 
drain the bottom water out of it, the top 
water (that is, the rain) is apt to run through 
it too fast: and then it dries and burns up ; 
and we get no plant of wheat, nor of turnips 
either. So we put on chalk to hold water, 
and keep the ground moist.”’ 

‘*But how can these lumps of chalk hold 
water. They are not made like cups.”’ 

‘*No: but they are made like sponges, 
which serves our turn better still. Just take 
up that lump, young squire, and you’ll see 
water enough in it, or rather looking out of 
it, and staring you in the face.”’ 

‘«Why! one side of the lump is all over 
thick ice.’’ 
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**So it is. All that water was inside the 
chalk last night, till it froze. And then it 
came squeezing out of the holes in the chalk 
in strings, as you may see it if you break 
the ice across. Now you may judge for 
yourself how much water a load of chalk 
will hold, even on a dry summer’s day, 
And now, if you’ll excuse me, sir, I must be 
off to market.”’ 

Was it all true that the farmer said? 
Quite true, I believe. He is not a scien- 
tific man—that is, he does not know the 
chemical causes of all these things; but his 
knowledge is sound and useful, because it 
comes from long experience. He and his 
forefathers, perhaps for a thousand years and 
more, have been farming this country, read- 
ing Madam How’s books with very keen 
eyes, experimenting and watching very 
carefully and rationally; making mistakes 
often, and failing and losing their crops 
and their money: but learning from their 
mistakes, till their empiric knowledge, as 
it is called, helps them to grow sometimes 
quite as good crops as if they had learned 
agricultural chemistry. 

What he meant by the chalk sweetening 
the land you would not understand yet, and 
I can hardly tell you; for chemists are not 
yet agreed how it happens. But he was 
right; and right, too, when he told you 
about the water inside the chalk, which is 
more important to us just now; for, if we 
follow it out, we shall surely come to a cave 
at last. 

So now for the water in the chalk. You 
cah see now why the chalk-downs at Win- 
chester are always green, even in the hottest 
summer: because Madam How has put under 
them her great chalk sponge. The winter 
rains soak into it; and the summer heat 
draws that rain out of it again as invisible 
steam, coming up from below, to keep the 
roots of the turf cool and moist under the 
blazing sun. 

You love that short turf well. You love 
to run and race over the Downs with your 
butter-fly net and hunt ‘‘ chalk-hill blues,” 
and “ marbled whites,’’ and ‘‘ spotted bur- 
nets,’’ till you are hot and tired; and then 
to sit down and look at the quiet little old 
city below, with the long cathedral roof, 
and the tower of St. Cross, and the grey 
old walls and buildings shrouded by noble 
trees, allembosomed among the soft rounded 
lines of the chalk hills; and then you begin 
to feel very thirsty, and cry, ‘‘Oh, if there 
were but springs and brooks in the Downs, 
as there are at home!’’ But all the hollows 
are as dry as the hilltops. There is nota 
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brook, or the mark of a water-course, in one 
of them. You are like the Ancient Mariner 
in the poem, with 
Water, water everywhere, 
Yet not a drop to drink. 


To get that you must go down and down, 
hundreds of feet, to the green meadows 
through which silver Itchen glides toward 
the sea. There you stand upon the bridge, 
and watch the trout in water so crystal-clear 
that you see every weed and pebble as if you 
looked through air. If ever there was pure 
water, you think, that is pure. Is it so? 
Drink some. Wash your hands in it and 
try. You feel that the water is rough, hard 
(as they call it), quite different from the 
water at home, which feels as soft as velvet. 
What makes it so hard ? 

Because it is full of invisible chalk. In 
every gallon of that water there are, per- 
haps, fifteen grains of solid chalk, which 
was once inside the heart of the hills above. 
Day and night, year after year, the chalk 
goes down to the sea; and if there were 
such creatures as water-fairies—if it were 
true, as the old Greeks and Romans thought, 
that rivers were living things, with a Nymph 
who dwelt in each of them, and was its 
goddess or its queen—then, if your ears were 
opened to hear her, the Nymph of Itchen 
might say to you: 

**So, child, you think that I do nothing 
but, as your sister says when she sings Mr. 
Tennyson’s beautiful song, 

Chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles : 
And bubble into eddying bays, 
And babble on the pebbles. 

““Yes. I do that: and I love, as the 
Nymphs loved of old, men who have eyes to 
see my beauty, and ears to discern my song, 
and fit their own song to it, and tell how 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 


And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


“Yes. That is all true: but if that were 
all, I should not be let to flow on forever, in 
a world where Lady Why rules, and Madam 
How obeys. I only exist (like everything 
else, from the sun in heaven to the gnat 
which dances in his beam) on condition of 
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working, whether we wish it or not, whether 


we know itornot. Iam not an idle stream, 
only fit to chatter to those who bathe or fish 
in my waters, or even to give poets beauti- 
ful fancies about me. You little guess the 
work Ido. ForI am one of the daughters 
of Madam How, and, like her, work night 
and day, we know not why, though Lady 
Why must know. So day by day, and night 
by night, while you are sleeping (for I never 
sleep), I carry, delicate and soft as I am, a 
burden which giants could not bear: and 
yet I am never tired. 

‘¢ Every drop of rain which the southwest 
wind brings from the West Indian seas gives 
me fresh life and strength to bear my bur- 
den: and it has need to do so; for every 
drop of rain lays a fresh burden on me. 
Every root and weed which dies in every 
field ; every dead leaf which falls in the 
high woods of many a parish, from the 
Grange and Woodmancote, round to Far- 
leigh and Preston, and so to Bighton and 
the Alresford downs ;—ay, every atom of 
manure which the farmers put on the land 
—foul enough then, but pure enough before 
it touches me—each of these, giving off a 
tiny atom of what men call carbonic acid, 
melts a tiny grain of chalk, and helps to 
send it down through the solid hill by one 
of the million pores and veins which at once 
feed and burden my springs. Ages on ages 
I have worked on thus, carrying the chalk 
into the sea. And ages on ages, it may be, 
I shall work on yet; till I have done my 
work at last, and levelled the high downs 
into a flat seashore, with beds of flint gravel 
rattling in the shallow waves.”’ 

She might tell you that; and when she 
had told you, you would surely think of the 
clumsy chalk-chart rumbling down the hill, 
and then of the graceful stream bearing 
silently its invisible load of chalk; and see 
how much more delicate and beautiful, as 
well as vast and wonderful, Madam How’s 
work is than that of man. 

But if you asked the Nymph why she 
worked on forever, she could not tell you. 
For like the Nymphs of old, and the Ham- 
adryads who lived in trees, and Undine, and 
the little Sea-maiden, she would have no 
soul ; no reason ; no power to say why. 

It is for you, who are a reasonable being, 
to guess why: or at least to listen to me if 
I guess for you, and say, perhaps—I can 
only say perhaps—that chalk may be going 
to make layers of rich marl in the sea be- 
tween England and France; and those marl- 
beds may be upheaved and grow into dry 
land, and be ploughed, and sowed, and 
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reaped bya wiser race of men, in a better 
ordered world than this: or the chalk may 
have even a nobler destiny before it. That 
may happen to it which has happened al- 
already to many a grain of lime. It may 
be carried thousands of miles away to help 
in building up a coral reef (what that is I 
must tell you afterwards). That coral reef 
may harden into limestone beds. Those 
beds may be covered up, pressed, and, it 
may be, heated, till they crystallize into 
white marble: and out of it fairer statues 
be carved, and grander temples built, than 
the world has ever yet seen. 

And if that is not the reason why the 
chalk is being sent into the sea, then there 
is another reason, and probably a far better 
one. For, asI told youat first, Lady Why’s 
intentions are far wiser and better than our 
fancies ; and she—like Him whom she obeys 
—is able to do exceeding abundantly, be- 
yond all that we can ask or think. 

But you will say now that we have fol- 
lowed the chalk-cart a long way, without 
coming to the cave. You are wrong. We 
have come to the very mouth of the cave. 
All we have to do is to say—not ‘‘ Open Ses- 
a-me,’’ like Ali Baba in the tale of the 
Forty Thieves—but some word or two which 


Madam Why will teach us, and forthwith a. 


hill will open, and we shall walk in, and be- 
hold rivers and cascades under ground, 
stalactite pillars and stalagmite statues, and 
all the wonders of the grottoes of Adelsburg, 
Antiparos, or Kentucky. 

Am I joking? Yes, and yet no; for you 
know that when I joke I am usually most in 
earnest. At least, I am now. But there 
are no caves in chalk. No, not that I ever 
heard of. There are, though, in limestone, 
which is only a harder kind of chalk. Madam 
How could turn this chalk into hard lime- 
stone, I believe, even now; and in more 
ways than one: but in ways which would 
not be very comfortable or profitable for us 
Southern folk who live on it. I am afraid 
that—what between squeezing and heating 
—she would flatten us all out into phos- 
phatic fossils, about an inch thick ; and turn 
Winchester city into a ‘‘ breccia’’ which 
would puzzle geologists a hundred thousand 
years hence. So we will hope that she will 
leave our chalk downs for the Itchen to 
wash gently away, while we talk about 
caves, and how Madam How scoops them 
out by water underground, just in the same 
way (only more roughly) as she melts the 
chalk. 

Suppose, then, that these hills, instead of 
being soft, spongy chalk, were all hard lime- 
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stone marble, like that of which the font in 
the church is made. Then the rain-water, 
instead of sinking through the chalk as now, 
would run over the ground down hill, and 
if it came to a crack (a fault, as it is called) 
it would run down between the rock ; and as 
it ran it would eat that hole wider and wider 
year by year, and make a swallow-hole— 
such as you may see in plenty if you ever 
go up Whernside, or any of the high hills in 
Yorkshire—unfathomable pits in the green 
turf, in which you may hear the water tink- 
ling and trickling far, far underground. 

And now, before we go a step further, 
you may understand why the bones of ani- 
mals are so often found in limestone caves. 
Down such swallow-holes how many beasts 
must fall: either in hurry and fright, when 
hunted by lions and bears and such cruel 
beasts ; or more often still in time of snow, 
when the holes are covered with drift; or, 
again, if they died on the open hill-sides, 
their bones might be washed in, in floods, 
along with mud and stones, and buried with 
them in the cave below; and beside that, 
lions and bears and hyznas might live in 
the caves below, as we know they did in 
some caves, and drag in bones through the 
caves’ mouths ; or, again, savages might live 
in that cave, and bring in animals to eat, 
like the wild beasts; and so those bones 
might be mixed up, as we know they were, 
with things which the savages had left be- 
hind—like flint tools or beads; and then the 
whole would be hardened by the dripping 
of the limestone water, into a paste of 
breccia just like this in. my drawer. But 
the bones of the savages themselves you 
would seldom or never find mixed in it— 
unless some one had fallen in by accident 
from above. And why? (For there is a 
Why? to that question and not merely a 
How?) Simply because they were men; 
and because God has put into the hearts of 
all men, even of the lowest savages, some 
sort of reverence for those who are gone; 
and has taught them to bury, or in some 
other way take care of, their bones. 

But how is the swallow-hole sure to end 
in acave? Because it cannot help making 
a cave for itself if it has time. Think: 
and you will see that it must beso. For 
that water must run somewhere; and so it 
eats its way out between the beds of the rock, 
making underground galleries, and at last 
caves and lofty halls. For it always eats, 
remember, at the bottom of its channel, 
leaving the roof alone. So it eats, and eats, 
more in some places and less in others, ac- 
cording as the stone is harder or softer, and 
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according to the different direction of the 
rock beds (what we call their dip and 
strike) ; till at last it makes one of those 
wonderful caverns about which you are so 
fond of reading—such a cave as there ac- 
tually is in the rocks of the mountain of 
Whernside, fed by the swallow-holes around 
the mountain-top ; a cave hundreds of yards 
long, with halls, and lakes, and waterfalls, 
and curtains and festoons of stalactite which 
have dripped from the roof, and pillars of 
stalagmite which have been built up on the 
floor below. ‘These stalactites (those tell me 
who have seen them) are among the most 
beautiful of all Madam How’s work; some- 
times like branches of roses or of grapes ; 
sometimes like statues ; sometimes like deli- 
cate curtains, and I know not what other 
beautiful shapes. I have never seen them, 
I am sorry to say, and therefore I cannot 
describe them. 

But they are all made in the same way; 
just in the same way as those little straight 
stalactites which you may have seen hang- 
ing, like icicles, in vaulted cellars, or under 
the arches of a bridge. ‘The water melts 
more lime than it can carry, and drops some 
of it again, making fresh limestone grain by 
grain as it drips from the roof above ; and 
fresh limestone again where it splashes on 
the floor below: till, if it dripped long 
enough, the stalactite hanging from above 
would meet the stalagmite rising from be- 
low, and join in one straight round white 
graceful shaft, which would seem, but only 
seem, to support the roof of the cave. And 
out of that cave—though not always out of 
the mouth of it—will run a stream of water 
which seems to you clear as crystal, though 
it is actually, like the Itchen at Win- 
chester, full of lime; so. full of lime that 
it makes beds of fresh limestone, which 
are called travertine—which you may see in 
Italy, and Greece, and Asia Minor: or per- 
haps it petrifies, as you call it, the weeds 
in its bed, like that dropping-well at Knares- 
borough, of which you have often seen a pic- 
ture. And the cause is this: the water is so 
full of lime that it is forced to throw away 
some of it upon everything it touches, and 
and so incrusts with stone—though it does 
not turn to stone—almost anything you put 
init. You have seen, or ought to have seen, 
petrified moss and birds’ nests and such 
things from Knaresborough Well: and now 
you know a little, though only a very little, 
of how the pretty toys are made. 

Now, if you can imagine for yourself, 
though I suppose a little boy cannot, the 
amount of lime which one of these subterra- 
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nean rivers would carry away, gnawing un- 
derground centuries after centuries, day and 
night, summer and winter, then you will 
not be surprised at the enormous size of 
caverns which may be seen in different 
parts of the world: but always, I believe, in 
limestone rock. You would not be sur- 
prised (though you would admire them) 
at the caverns of Adelsburg in Carniola, in 
the south of Austria, near the top of the 
Adriatic, which run, I believe, for miles in 
length ; and in the lakes of which, in dark- 
ness from its birth until its death, lives that 
strange beast the Proteus, a sort of long 
newt which never comes to perfection—I 
suppose for want of the genial sunlight 
which makes all things grow. But he is 
blind; and more, he keeps all his life the 
same feathery gills which newts have when 
they are babies, and which we have so often 
looked at through the microscope, to see the 
blood-globules run round and round inside. 

Neither would you be surprised if you 
recollect that Madam How is a very old 
lady indeed, and that some of her work is 
very old likewise, at that Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, the largest cave in the known 
world, through which you may walk nearly 
ten miles, and in which a hundred miles of 
gallery have been explored already, and yet 
no end found to the cave. In it (the guides 
will tell you) there are ‘‘226 avenues, 47 
domes, 8 cataracts, 23 pits, and several 
rivers ;’’ and if that fact is not very interest- 
ing to you, as it certainly is not to me, I will 
tell you something which ought to interest 
you: that this cave is so immensely old that 
various kinds of little animals, who have 
settled themselves in the outer parts of it, 
have had time to change their shape, and to 
become quite blind; so that blind fathers 
and mothers have blind children, genera- 
tion after generation. 

There are blind rats there, with large 
shining eyes which cannot see; blind land- 
crabs, that have the footstalks of their eyes 
(you may see them in any crab) still left: 
but the eyes which should be on the top of 
them are gone. There are blind fish, too, 
in the cave ; and blind insects: for, if they 
have no use for their eyes in the dark, why 
should Madam How take the trouble to 
finish them off ? 

One more cave I must tell you of, to show 
you how old some caves must be; and then 
I must stop: and that is the cave of Caripé 
in Venezuela, which is the most northerly 
part of South America. There, in the face 
of a limestone cliff, crested with enormous 
flowering trees, and festooned with those 
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lovely creepers of which you have seen a few 
small ones in hot-houses, there opens an arch 
as big as the west front of Winchester Ca- 
thedral, and runs straight in like a cathedral 
nave for more than 1,400 feet. Out of it 
runs a stream ; and along the banks of that 
stream, as far as the sunlight strikes in, grow 
wild bananas, and palms, and lords and 
ladies (as you call them), which are not, 
like ours, one foot, but many feet high. 
Beyond that the cave goes on, with subter- 
ranean streams, cascades, and halls, no man 
yet knows how far. A friend of mine last 
year went in further, I believe, than any one 
yet has gone; but, instead of taking Indian 
torches made of bark and resin, or even 
torches made of Spanish wax, such as a 
brave bishop of those parts used once when 
he went in further than any one before him, 
he took with him some of that beautiful 
magnesium light which you have seen often 
here at home. And in one place, when he 
lighted up the magnesium, he found himself 
in a hall full 300 feet high—higher far, that 
is, than the dome of St. Paul’s—and a very 
solemn thought it was to him, he said, that 
he had seen what no other human being ever 
had seen ; and that no ray of light had ever 
struck on that stupendous roof in all the ages 
since the making of the world. 

But if he found out something which he 
did not expect, he was disappointed in 
something which he did expect. For the 
Indians warned him of a hole in the floor 
which, they told him, was an unfathomable 
abyss. And lo and behold, when he turned 
the magnesium light upon it, the said abyss 
was just about eight feet deep. But is no 
wonder that the poor Indians with their little 
smoky torches should make such mistakes ; 
no wonder, too, that they should be afraid 
to enter far into those gloomy vaults; that 
they should believe that the souls of their 
ancestors live in that dark cave; and that 
they should say that when they die they will 
go to the Guacharos, as they call the birds 
that fly with doleful screams out of the cave 
to feed at night, and in again at daylight, to 
roost and sleep. 

Now, it is these very Guacharo birds which 
are to me the most wonderful part of the 
story. The Indians kill and eat them for 
their fat, although they believe they have 
to do with evil spirits. But scientific men 
who have studied these birds will tell you 
that they are more wonderful than if all the 
Indians’ fancies about them were true. They 
are great birds, more than three feet across 
the wings, somewhat like owls, somewhat 
like cuckoos, somewhat like goatsuckers ; : 
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but, on the whole, unlike anything in the 
world but themselves ; and instead of feed- 
ing on moths or mice, they feed upon hard 
dry fruits, which they pick off the trees after 
the set of sun. And wise men will tell you, 
that in making such a bird as that, and giv- 
ing it that peculiar way of life, and settling 
it in that cavern, and a few more caverns in 
that part of the world, and therefore in mak- 
ing the caverns ready for them to live in, 
Madam How must have taken ages and ages, 
more than you cag imagine or count. 

But that is among the harder lessons 
which come in the latter part of Madam 
How’s book. Children need not learn them 
yet ; and they can never learn them, unless 
they master her alphabet, and her short and 
easy lessons for beginners, some of which I 
am trying to teach you now. 

But I have just recollected that we area 
couple of very stupid fellows. We have been 
talking all this time about chalk and lime- 
stone, and have forgotten to settle what they 
are, and how they were made. We must 
think of that next time. It will not do for 
us, at least if we mean to be scientific men, 
to use terms without defining them ; in plain 
English, to talk about—we don’t know what. 


ee ee 
ARTIFICIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


** -EACHERS need great caution against 

T the danger of making the aim and 
uses of instruction bend to. . . . . .ar- 
tificial arrangements, and examination in 
such way as to injure both themselves and 
their pupils.’’ This is the gist and moral 
of some admirable remarks made, in his last 
annual report, by Superintendent Higbee, 
quoted in another column. 

At the present day especially it would be 
difficult to lay too much stress upon this re- 
mark of the Pennsylvania Superintendent. 
With the state taking upon itself the super- 
vision of the education of the younger mem- 
bers of the community ; with the consequent 
accumulation of ‘‘artificial arrangements” of 
every conceivable kind—authorized _ text- 
books, government-appointed inspectors and 
examiners, strictly defined courses of study, 
and stringent rules regulating the methods 
of education generally—no wonder that the 
teacher’s attention is often distracted from 
the true aim of teaching and turned towards 
the means he is enjoined to employ to attain 
that aim. Many extraneous influences also 
tend to enhance this distraction. There is 
the rivalry between the school to which he 
is attached and every other school of the 
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same standing, as to which shall succeed in 
passing the greater number of pupils at the 
forthcoming examination. There is the con- 
sternation of the parent at any likelihood of 
his son or daughter failing in said examina- 
tion. There is the watchful eye of the head 
master jealous of the success of each of his 
classes in all artificial arrangements for test- 
ing their knowledge. And, not least, there 
is the regularly recurring visit of the inspec- 
tor. None of these need necessarily be 
hindrances to the free development of edu- 
cational processes. On the whole, doubt- 
less, they are quite the reverse—they aid 
and push forward that development. Other- 
wise such arrangements would not exist. 

We are not inculcating radicalism in the 
method and aim of teaching. Far from 
it. The value of artificial arrangements 
is incalculable. They are the outcome of 
the best thought of the best educators of 
the community. Without them education 
would be without form and void. It would 
cease to be a system, and would lose all the 
advantages which accrue from the adoption 
of systematic methods. But what we do in- 
culcate is that these artificial arrangements 
are not to be considered the be-all and end- 
all of instruction ; they are not the goal, but 
merely the landmarks of tuition; they are 
not the resting-place, they are merely the 
finger-posts ; they mark the course, they do 
not form the winning-post. To sacrifice 
everything to prescribed arrangements would 
be equivalent to admitting that these were 
the ultimate aims of all teaching, and the 
teacher who adopted this course would re- 
semble a gardener whose sole object it was to 
load his master’s table, careless whether the 
fruit were ripe or unripe. 

An excessive regard for such arrangements 
it is which forms one of the chief defects of 
the general education of the present time. 
Evidences of it are seen on every side, more, 
perhaps, in England than in our own land. 
It is the cradle of cram; it eliminates indi- 
viduality ; tends to level intellectual differ- 
ences ; and prevents the varying capabil- 
ities of different orders of intelligences from 
expanding in their natural and_ healthy 
directions. As Dr. Higbee well puts it, 
“there must be teleology in teaching.’’ 
And what he wishes to show is, that the true 
teleology of teaching is not ‘‘ artificial ar- 
rangements.’’ How to avoid the false tele- 
ology and adopt the true, that is the diffi- 
culty. In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion the writer takes a refreshingly high 
stand. But unfortunately it is so high that 
it almost becomes valueless as a present 
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True, ‘‘the teacher must 


practical guide. 
be sure that he is turning the glance of his 


pupil toward knowledge . . and not to- 
ward arranged limitations of grade.’’ But 
it is also true that in probably the majority 
of cases the glance is best directed toward 
knowledge by means of arranged limitations. 
Perhaps all that can be said is that teachers 
must adapt themselves to varying circum- 
stances and to the different proclivities of 
their pupils. The great lesson Dr. Higbee 
is trying to teach is that unwavering obe- 
dience must not be paid to artificial ar- 
rangements. And this is no easy lesson 
to learn. The parent, the head-master, 
the inspector—each has his rights; but let 
the teacher remember that, above all, the 
pupil too has his rights. This is the great 
fact, and it is a fact too often lost sight of. 
‘That teacher who does his utmost to develop 
the powers and store the minds of his pupils 
with a single eye to their intellectual and 
moral progress, irrespective, if need be, of 
all artificial arrangements, will be more ben- 
efit to the state, in the highest sense of the 
word, than the teacher who by dint of punc- 
tilious attention to set forms succeeds in 
distancing all his rivals in the number of 
pupils he contrives to *‘ pass’’ through pre- 
scribed examinations. 

Artificial arrangements may be described 
as the scaffolding of an educational system. 
He would be a poor bricklayer who adjusted 
his building to suit the scaffold rather than 
the scaffold to suit the building. 

Canada Educational Weekly. 
ee ees 


SCIENTIFIC experiments constitute one of 
the best means of exciting an interest and 
arousing a curiosity among the pupils, either 
by a regular class or an occasional experi- 
ment. They also afford advantages of se- 
curing culture and refinement, besides the 
illustration of scientific principles. Throw 
the responsibility of making apparatus and 
the explanation of experiments upon the pu- 
pils, and they will be as busy as bees in 
hunting up materials for apparatus, and in 
investigating the text-books for facts. Their 
minds will be so wholly taken up, so ab- 
sorbed with the beautiful and brilliant ex- 
periments, that they may not have time to 
loiter around in idleness and listen to the 
street-corner vulgarity and profanity. It 
seems evident beyond all cavil that if the 
minds of children could be diverted in a 
pure and healthful channel from the rough 
and unrefined vagabondism so prevalent 
everywhere, it ought to be done, and would 
be a great blessing to rising humanity. 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’” Scotch Farmer. 


HE issue of the Mew England Journal of 
Education for February 18, is extraordi- 
nary in the character and range of its trib- 
utes from the foremost educators of the 
country, to the memory of John D. Phil- 
brick, who died at Danvers, Mass., February 
2d. It can perhaps be truly said of him, 
that he has left his mark upon the educa- 
tional progress of the past thirty years as no 
cotemporary or survivor has done. Such, 
as we read it, is the consensus of those most 
competent to express a correct judgment. 
These contributions to his worth form, 
indeed, ‘‘a monument as enduring as can be 
built, having for its foundation a noble, de- 
voted, generous, Christian manhood.’’ 


THE February number of Zducation is the 
first issue under the new management. This 
magazine, which is now in its sixth year, has 
heretofore been published by the N. E. Pub- 
lishing Company as a bi-monthly, philosoph- 
ical in its character. It has been purchased 





by William A. Mowry, Ph. D., late editor | 
of the VM. £. Journal of Education, who | 
will edit and publish it asa popular monthly | 


educational magazine. ‘The presens num- 
ber presents itself in a new dress, with new 
cover, and altogether has a very attractive 
appearance. The contents are varied and 
valuable. The opening article, with a good 
picture of Daniel Webster, taken three 
months before his death, as a frontispiece, 
is entitled ‘‘ Daniel Webster as a School- 
master.’’ Other subjects treated are of prom- 
inent educational interest. The magazine; 
under Mr. Bicknell’s able management, be- 
came widely known. As a monthly, Dr. 
Mowry will greatly extend the field of its 
influence. The subscription price is three 
dollars, at the office of publication, No. 3 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


To those who know from personal exper- 
ience what the study of astronomy may be 
to an enthusiastic student of the Divine 
handiwork in nature, this from Horace 
Mann will seem none too strong: ‘‘Astron- 
omy is one of the sublimest fields of human 





investigation. The mind that grasps its 
facts and principles receives something of 
the enlargement and grandeur belonging to 
the science itself. It is a quickener of de- 
votion. All its problems and its truths not 
only expand the intellect, but they are effus- 
ive of a religious influence.’’ 


FLoripa takes hold of Arbor Day early 
in the season. The proclamation of Goy- 
ernor Perry bears date January 2d, and the 
day appointed was February roth. We 
quote a paragraph or two as follows: 


The experience of many of the States has 
demonstrated the great benefits which result 
from publicly directing attention to the planting 
of trees, not only such as are useful for lumber 
or fruit, but such as add to the healthfulness 
and comfort of our people and to the beauty of 
our State, by adorning our streets and public 
parks, our homes, and the last resting places 
of our dead. In no State can there be success- 
fully grown a greater variety of useful and or- 
namental trees than in Florida. 

I respectfully recommend that a special inter- 
est be taken in the planting of trees for the 
ornamentation of public places; and suggest 
that the officers and teachers of our public 
schools can, by giving their scholars a holiday 
to be devoted to the adornment of school 
grounds with trees and shrubbery under intelli- 
gent and appropriate instructions, make that a 
most profitable day to their present pupils, as 


; well as to those who shall succeed them. 





nae 


MEETING OF PRINCIPALS. 


COURSE OF STUDY, JUNIOR AND SENIOR EX- 
AMINATIONS AT NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
UR State System of Common Schools, 
now requiring the service of twenty- 
three thousand teachers—this number i- 
creasing at the rate of four hundred yearly 
—cannot be maintained with proper eff- 
ciency unless careful provision be made to 
keep up the supply of well-qualified and 
thoroughly-trained teachers. It would be 
great folly to think of maintaining this nec- 
essary supply by relying upon institutions 
unconnected with the system itself. This 
would endanger the perpetuity of the whole 
organization, leaving it at the mercy of 
forces quite beyond its own control. The 
State Normal Schools are necessary factors 
of the public school system and, as such, re 
quire the most thoughtful care. 
The object of the recent convention of 
the Principals of these schools—the results of 
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which will be found in the Official Depart- 
ment of this number of Zhe /Journa/—was 
to secure, so far as possible, a larger meas- 
ure of professional work without doing 
injury to the necessary academic work, and 
this with the full codperation of the schools 
themselves. To this end it was generally 
conceded, after an earnest interchange of 
opinion, that the Senior year should be 
made more free both for pupils and teachers, 
so that the professional needs of the stu- 
dents could have more satisfactory attention. 

By a careful and thorough examination of 


the Junior class in the more elementary - 


branches by the State Committee, and by 
passing them, in case this examination 
proved satisfactory, into the Senior class, 
with the understanding that their final exam- 
ination would include only the Senior studies 
together with their whole two-year course of 
professional studies, to which was added the 
General History of Education, it was thought 
that the Senior year could be made much 
more effective and satisfactory in a profes- 
sional way. 

Examinations are necessary, and it would 
be unwise either to exclude them or to make 
them less rigid because they may be and are 
so often abused by the narrow-minded. But 
to include in a final examination all the 
studies of two years, and force the students 
and teachers to take up quite a large portion 
of the graduating year in fortifying them- 
selves for such an examination, not so much 
by thoughtful study and teaching, as by a 
forced method of retaining in the memory an 
infinity of detail to meet the anticipated as- 
sault of four critical examiners,—this was 
thought to be unnecessary ; and it was felt 
that much of the time thus spent could be 
better applied to more thorough and broader 
professional work ;—thus giving opportunity 
for a careful and analytical study of the 
whole history of education. 

The convention in fixing the course of 
studies and arranging for the Junior exami- 
nation, did not for a moment contemplate 
any lowering of the standard of qualification 
or any decrease in the thoroughness of the 
examinations. The effort, on the contrary, 
was to give to each and every student as 
thorough a professional training as could 
well be included in a two-years’ course, and 
this under circumstances as free as possible 
from all mechanical and pedantic restraints. 
We trust that the plan adopted by the conven- 
tion and approved by the State Superintend- 
ent, will be justified by its practical results. 

The prompt and full attendance of the 
Principals, their earnest and thoughtful dis- 





cussions, the zeal in educational work which 
even filled their faces with an enkindling glow, 
and their courteous and scholar-like bearing, 
will be long remembered by him whose great 
anxiety for their success is so much relieved 
by his confidence in their earnestness of 
motive and their high moral tone of thought. 





OUR NORMAL SCHOOL POLICY. 





RECENT lecturer on the higher edu- 

cation complains that too much atten- 
tion is paid to strictly practical studies ; that 
men are fitted only for business life and 
material ends, and are measured chiefly by 
material success—that general rather than 
special education is needed, and this is af- 
forded in the modern College course; and 
the question now is whether parents will be 
content to give their children a common 
school rudimentary education only, or com- 
plete the course of study in liberal modern 
colleges, as now established—quoting the re- 
mark of James Russell Lowell at Bryn Mawr, 
that ‘‘A college education may not be a 
bread-winner, but it will prove a bread- 
sweetener for all the rest of life.’’ 

These are strong points forcibly presented, 
and it is to be hoped will attract the thought- 
ful and affirmative consideration of many 
parents who are anxiously planning for their 
children’s welfare, and of multitudes of 
youth of both sexes who have the mental 
capacity to master and profit by a full col- 
lege course, and the soul-longings and cour- 
age to sustain them in the effort to realize 
the highest ideal in these Meccas of the 
mind. In this materialistic age of unprece- 
dented material development, with its por- 
tentous dangers as well as universal bless- 
ings, we cannot have, as a diffusive and 
moulding influence of safety, too much of 
profound and sanctified scholarship, and 
exalted, liberalized culture, to leaven the 
mass, and spiritualize the mental forces that 
are driving with prodigious energy along 
the path of destiny on this wonderful conti- 
nent. The cause of education in all its 
ramifications, and with all of its diversified 
instrumentalities, is one in purpose; and 
with each moving in its own appointed 
orbit, there can be no just ground for un- 
worthy jealousy and profitless antagonisms. 

If correctly reported, the lecturer was led 
to remark, further on: 

‘*As to the means of preparing people to im- 
part knowledge to others, the Normal Schools 
are very well in their way, but they are so re- 
stricted that they cannot go far enough. What 
is needed is a course of a few weeks training for 
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teachers after leaving college, or else a special 
elective course such as is provided by Harvard 
College and the Johns Hopkins University.”’ 
There is something refreshing in the idea 
that the entire theory and applied science of 
pedagogics is to be mastered in a few weeks, 
as a sort of incidental postscript to enable 
the idealists of ‘‘ general education’’ to get 
down to the very “‘ practical’’ work of earn- 
ing bread and butter in a common school 
room! and the quotation implies a grave 
misconception of the status and calibre of 
our State Normal Schools. They were 
planned not only for present use, but on a 
self-developing basis that looks forward to 
the wants of our State a hundred or five 
hundred years hence, when our people will 
number six to ten millions, or more, and 
these State institutions, keeping pace with 
the years, will have grown to the full height 
of the steadily augmented demands upon 
them. Hence the minimum physical condi- 
tions prescribed in the law, viz., ‘‘ not less 
than ten acres of ground, to give room for 
buildings, exercise, botanical and other 
gardens, and such other purposes as shall be 
plainly promotive of the great objects of 
the institution.’’ Also, buildings that shall 
contain a hall to comfortably seat 1000 per- 
sons, with class rooms, lodging rooms, and 
refectories for at least 300 pupils, well 
heated, lighted and ventilated, with provis- 
ion for physical exercise during inclement 
weather; and each school shall contain a 
library room for the accommodation of 
books for the free use of the students, a cab- 
inet for specimens and preparations to illus- 
trate the natural and other sciences, and 
such apparatus and philosophical instruments 
as are indispensable for the same purpose. 
These restrictive (!) features do not seem to 
be synonymous at least with strangulation ! 
Our Normal Schools are ‘‘ restricted ’’ only 
in the sense that they are established for a 
special purpose, and do not cover ground 
occupied by other institutions devoted to 
other objects; that is, they are not Law 
Schools, Medical Colleges, Schools of Tech- 
nology, or Theological Seminaries, Military 
Institutes, or Naval Academies; nor are they 
German or Johns Hopkins Universities. The 
law creating them is entitled ‘‘ An act to pro- 
vide for the due training of teachers for the 
common schools’’—which defines their gen- 
eral character and primary object. They are 
an integral and essential part of our common 
school system itself, and indissolubly inter- 
woven with its functions and prosperity; a 
system that has planted over 20,000 com- 
mon schools on 45,000 square miles of ter- 
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ritory—42 per cent. of them graded schools, 
ranging from the primary to the high school, 
and making corresponding demands in all 
for trained teachers to educate nearly 1,000,- 
ooo pupils—an interest of vast magnitude 
and ever increasing importance, securely 
anchored and protected, in most compre- 
hensive terms, in the organic law of the 
State. 

Going to the bottom of the thing, let us 
see further, how far these training schools 
for teachers are, or are not, ‘‘ restricted’’ in 
their capacity for usefulness. The three 
elementary branches, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, are the foundation and starting 
point of all scholastic attainments ; the key 
that rightly used, unlocks the lore of the 
ages, the literature, history, science and 
learning of all preceding generations, and 
of our own times; and, as Edward Everett 
well said, whoever is thoroughly proficient 
in these, has gained a vantage-ground that 
can make him, in large degree, master of his 
own future. 

Our common school law has added to 
these, as obligatory studies in every school 
district, geography and English grammar, 
and such other branches as the Board of 
Directors or Controllers may require—there 
being no limit in the ascending scale, ex- 
cept the public opinion and taxable resources 
of the individual district. From these in- 
itial starting points let us ascertain from the 
record to what extent these training schools 
for teachers are ‘‘restricted’’ in educational 
range and influence, and how each of the 
separate branches we have named runs out 
in logical development into the broadening 
channels of knowledge to which they natur- 
ally lead. 

The law requires that each State Normal 
School ‘‘ shall have at least six Professors, of 
liberal education and known ability in their 
respective departments, namely :—One of 
Orthography, Reading and Elocution ; one 
of Writing, Drawing and Book-keeping; 
one of Arithmetic, and the higher branches 
of Mathematics; one of Geography and 
History ; one of Grammar and English Lit- 
erature; and one of Theory and Practice 
of Teaching ; together with such Tutors and 
Assistants therein, and such Professors of 
Natural, Mental and Moral Science, Lan- 
guages and Literature, as the condition of 
the School and the number of students may 
require.’” And each School must have at- 
tached to it one or more Schools of Practice 
or Model schools, with not less than roo pu- 
pils from the children of the vicinity, 
in which the students of the Normal School 
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shall acquire a practical knowledge of the 
Art of Teaching under the instruction of 
their proper Professors. The probation re- 
quired after graduation, before full profes- 
sional certificates can be obtained, is another 
safeguard against incompetency and ineffi- 
ciency. 

Taking them all in all, if these really colos- 
sal requirements of the act can be regarded 
as in any just sense ‘‘ restricted,’’ it is very 
certain that the general and professional ed- 
ucation and high mental culture required 
and authorized, are so broad and generous 
that those who master the course may take 
their rightful place with serene composure 
amongst the thoroughly trained and liber- 
ally educated citizens of the Commonwealth, 
and fitted to enter intelligently upon the ex- 
acting duties of one of the noblest, though, 
at the same timn, one of the most poorly 
paid professions in the land. 

The last remark credited to the speaker 
was to the effect that ‘‘ if the State aid given 
to the Normal Schools were transferred to 
the colleges that offer the inducements he had 
referred to, a long stride would be taken in 
the path of education.’’ Perhaps. And so 
might the same amount of money from any 
other source, to any other private enterprise 
that might be languishing for want of suffi- 
cient patronage. ‘The annual appropriation 
of $1,000,000 to the common schools would 
be a generous sum to handle if it could be 
devoted to private interests. So also, the 
appropriations to hospitals and schools for 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, the feeble- 
minded and the insane, for soldiers’ orphans, 
and for the support of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the State 
government. But it does not follow, either 
in logic or in law, that any such transfers 
would be proper or permissible, or that the 
various indispensable State institutions that 
have been mentioned, or any of them, should 
be robbed and enfeebled in behalf of a policy 
that was thoroughly tried and abandoned 
finaily more than thirty years ago. ‘The es- 
tablishment of common schools was a State 
necessity, and a high public duty. A result- 
ant and self-evident necessity was the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools, and Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, and Examinations, that need 
no vindication, and are permanent agencies 
in our educational work. 

In this connection, also, we would again re- 
fer to the results arrived at by the convention 
of Principals of these schools, held at the 
Department of Public Instruction early in 
February, as showing the lines in which the 
experience of those most competent to de- 
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cide seems to point the way of progress. 
These officials were called together to con- 
sider the condition and needs of the Normal 
Schools at the present time, to decide upon 
the range and character of the State Exam- 
inations, and to adopt such judicious and 
progressive modifications of the elementary 
course of instruction for the Junior and Se- 
nior years, and for the Scientific Course, as 
the best judgment of thoughtful and experi- 
enced men, responsible for the institutions 
under their charge, should deem expedient, 
The result of their deliberations is open to 
scrutiny. If, upon careful examination, any 
students, gifted above their fellows, should 
find the course and regulations as published 
elsewhere in this issue too ‘‘ restricted’’ and 
too superficial for their abilities and aspira- 
tions, the world is wide in which to find 
some Alma Mater of broader gauge and 
more satisfying opportunities and rewards. 


—————— 


LOCAL INSTITUTES. 


EPRIVED by sickness of the pleasure of 
being present at a local institute in York 
county to which we had the honor of a kind 
invitation from the County Superintendent, 
we were determined to overcome our disap- 
pointment by seizing the first opportunity 
of being present at such an institute ; and 
hence, as soon as the physician would allow, 
we hastened to fulfil a long-standing promise 
made to Superintendent Keck to attend a 
local institute to be held at Fleetwood, Berks 
county. 

The weather was the very worst of the 
whole winter. The roads were almost im- 
passable. The foolish thought kept enter- 
ing the mind that this journey would be for 
nothing except an increased record of medi- 
cal attendance. Who would take interest 
enough in our common school work to face 
the winds and plod through snow drifts, leav- 
ing the calm comforts of a Pennsylvania far- 
mer’s fireside? How could the little school 
children, when opposed by wind and snow, 
gather in and give testimony to the careful 
teaching they had received? How from 
the neighboring districts could the teachers, 
wearied with their week’s toil,be expected to 
be present when earth and sky bade them 
stay at home? Foolish thoughts! The 
beautiful church in which the local institute 
was held wag crowded. Parents, children, 
teachers, all were there in numbers which 
astonished us. A glow of life and interest 
filled the whole assembly, as recitations and 
essays and lectures and song and addresses 
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went forward in accordance with the care- 
fully prepared programme of the Superinten- 
dent. 

Such a direct challenge upon the part of 
the schools to their immediate patrons can- 
not but be of great service. Children, par- 
ents, teachers, and directors, are brought 
closely together, and consequently they 
come to possess a warmer interest one with 
another. They gather a sense of the full 
meaning and import of the common schools 
as they could not gather it in any other way. 

Let the good work go forward, and we 
shall come to recognize more and more in 
our social life and interchange of hospitali- 
ties, how great a factor of civilization our 
little home-like district schools are ;—how 
near they come to each hearth-stone, and 
how intimately they are interwoven with the 
whole culturing power of our home-life. 

So pleased were we with the meeting at 
Fleetwood that we could not resist the temp- 
tation of another like enjoyment ; and hence 
were soon again on the wing towards Parkes- 
burg, answering the warm solicitation of our 
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excellent Superintendent Harvey. Again 
was the weather unpropitious. The snow- 
banks were melting away undera smart Feb. 
ruary rain and thaw. The streams and 
creeks and rivers were roaring with the 
swift-rushing waters which were already 
leaping over into wheat-fields and meadows 
on every side, scattering large blocks of ice, 
and tossing them like playthings. 

Yet the good people of Parkesburg and 
vicinity, heedless of rain and storm and 
mud, were promptly on hand, and enjoyed 
the delightful exercises of the bright little 
scholars and the valuable instruction of Prof. 
Philips and others, as well as the evening 
lectures. Competitive examination in Geog- 
raphy and History and other common school 
branches, formed a marked feature of this 
institute, and were as profitable as they were 
instructive. 

These local institutes have, for years, 
been common in Chester county. The 
schools have shown the good results of such 


gatherings, and they will no doubt be con- ° 


tinued for many a year to come. 
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CONVENTION OF PRINCIPALS AT HARRISBURG. 





URSUANT to the call of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, the Principals of the State Normal 
Schools met in convention in the rooms of the 


at 10 a. m., for a two days’ session. Principals 
N. C. Schaeffer, D. C. Thomas, Geo. M. Philips, 
B. F. Shaub, S. B. Heiges, T. B. Noss, Geo. P. 
Beard and D. J. Waller, Jr., were present. The 
State Superintendent called the convention to 
order, and D. J. Waller, Jr., was chosen Secre- 
tary. Principal L. H. Durling arrived during 
the morning session. 

It was resolved that committees be appointed 
to report upon the subjects to be presented for 
consideration. Messrs. Thomas, Philips and 
Beard were appointed a committee upon the re- 
vision of the course of study: Messrs. Schaef- 
fer, Durling and Shaub, upon a better plan of 
State examinations; and Messrs. Heiges, Noss 
and Waller upon the teaching by Seniors in the 
Model School, the teaching b¥ Graduates ne- 
cessary to secure the State diploma, and miscel- 
laneous matters not referred to either of the 
other committees. 

After full comparison of views upon the 


| 


Course of Study of the Normal Schools, the 
following, which modifies and, it is believed, im- 
proves the present course, was unanimously 
agreed upon, and ordered to be adopted in 
June, 1886: 


ELEMENTARY COURSE—JUNIOR YEAR. 
Pedagogics.—Elements of School Manage- 


ment, and Methods. 
Language.—Orthography and Reading ; Eng- 


. he | lish Grammar, including Composition ; Latin, 
Department, on Wednesday, February 3, 1885, | 





sufficient for the introduction of Cesar. 


Mathematics.—Arithmetic, except Mensura-- 


tion; Elementary Algebra. 

Natural Science.—Physiology and Hygiene. 

Historical Sciences.—Geography — Physical, 
Mathematical and Political; History of United 
States; Civil Government. 

The Arts.—Penmanship, sufficient to be able 
to explain some approved system—vwriting to 
be submitted to Board of Examiners ; Drawing, 
a daily exercise for at least twenty-eight weeks 
—work to be submitted to Board of Examiners; 
Book-keeping, Single Entry, seven weeks ; Vo- 
cal Music, elementary principles, and attend- 
ance upon daily exercises for at least one-third 
of a year. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE—SENIOR YEAR. 


Pedagogics.—Psychology, embracing the In- 
tellect, Sensibilities and Will; Methods; His- 
tory of Education; Model School Work—at 
least twenty-one weeks of actual teaching daily 
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during one period of not less than forty-five 
minutes ; a Thesis on a Professional Subject. 

Language.— The outlines of Rhetoric, to- 
gether with at least a fourteen-weeks’ course in 
English Literature, including the thorough study 
of one selection from each of four English clas- 
sics; Latin, Czesar, through the Helvetian war. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Plane Geometry. 

Natural Sciences.—Elementary Natural Phi- 
losophy ; Botany. 

Historical Sciences. — Reading of General 
History in connection with the History of Edu- 
cation. 

The Arts.—Elocutionary Exercises in con- 
nection with the study of English Literature. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Pedagogics.—Moral Philosophy ; Logic ; Phi- 
losophy of Education ; Course of Professional 
Reading, with abstracts, notes, criticisms, to be 
submitted to Board of Examiners. 

Language.—- Latin, six books of Virgil, four 
orations of Cicero, the Germania of Tacitus, or 
a full equivalent; an equivalent of Greek, 
French or German will be accepted for Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Calcu- 
lus, Mathematical Natural Philosophy, and 
Mathematical Astronomy ; Literature. 

Mathematics—Higher Algebra ; Solid Geom- 
etry; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and 
Surveying, wlth use of instruments; Analytical 
Geometry ; Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Natural Science.— Natural Philosophy, as 
much as in Snell’s Olmsted; Astronomy, De- 
scriptive and Mathematical ; Chemistry ; Geol- 
ogy or Mineralogy ; Zodlogy. 

History.—General History. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 


After extended discussion of the subject of 
Junior and Senior Examinations, the following, 
which contains important modifications of rules 
and practice now enforced,—the graduates be- 
ing at present required to pass examination at 
the end of the Senior year in all the branches 
pursued during both years of the course—was 
adopted, to take effect not later than June, 1887: 


1. That admission to the Senior Class shall be 
determined by the State Board of Examiners at 
the annual examination by the Board. 

2. That, in order to be admitted to the Senior 
Class, students must be qualified in the Junior 
studies, but the examination in Pedagogics shall 
be deferred to the Senior year—the examination 
in the remaining studies of Junior year to be 
final. 

3. That any person or persons not in actual 
attendance during the Spring session, if recom- 
mended by the Faculty, may be examined in 
the Junior studies at the opening of the Fall 
term, by the Principal and two Superintendents 
who are members of the State Board, and the 
examination papers, if approved by these three 
examiners, shall be submitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for approval ; and 
if he approve them, such person or persons 
shall be adinitted to the Senior Class. 
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4. That a certificate setting forth the fact of 
the passing of the Junior Course of Study 
shall be prepared by the Department, and 
signed by the Board, and shall entitle the 
holder thereof to admission into the Senior class 
of any State Normal School of Pennsylvania at 
the beginni: . of any Senior year. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





12. QUESTION.—Are teachers holding permanent 
certificates and Normal School diplomas subject to 
examination under the recent law requiring Physi- 
ology and Hygiene to be taught in the schools of the 
State ? 

Answer.—The act of Assembly approved 
April 2, 1885, requiring the subject of Physiology 
and Hygiene to be introduced and taught in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth as a legal 
branch of study, in no way impairs the validity 
of State Normal School Diplomas, Permanent 
Certicates, or unexpired Professional Certificates, 
issued according to law at any time prior to the 
first Monday of June, 1886. 

The third section of the act reads as follows : 

“No certificate shall be granted any person to teach 
in the public schools of the Commonwealth, or in any 
of the educational institutions receiving money from 
the Commonwealth, after the first Monday of June. 
Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
six, who has not passed a satisfactory examination in 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human system.” 


This provision of the law simply prohibits the 
granting of legal certificates to teachers after the 
first Monday of June, 1886, without an approved 
examination in Physiology and Hygiene, but 
does not in any sense disqualify persons who 
now hold State Normal School Diplomas, or 
Permanent certificates, from being employed to 
teach in the public schools as heretofore. ? 

Teachers who hold Normal School Diplomas 
or Permanent certificates issued prior to June, 
1886, are not required by the act of April 2, 1885, 
to undergo an examination in the additional 
branch prescribed. But it is none the less ex- 
pected that teachers holding the above evidence 
of qualification shall be among the best pre- 
pared to give proper instruction in this as well 
as other branches required by law to be taught 
in all the schools of the Commonwealth. 





13. QUESTION.—Will you not give the meaning of 
Section 12, act of Assembly approved June 25, 1885, 
found on page 296, January number of Zhe Journal ? 
What are “ unseated lands ?’”’ “How do they become 
such ? 

Answer.—The duty of tax collectors in refer- 
ence to returning unseated lands in their re- 
spective districts is clearly stated in Sections 
CXVI. and CXVII., School Laws, page 89, 
edition of 1885, as follows: 

CXVI. That whenever school tax assessed on un- 
seated lands in any district shall not be voluntarily 
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paid by the owner or owners thereof, the collector 
shall certify the same to the proper county commis- 
sioners, who shall enforce the collection thereof, 
with the taxes assessed on unseated lands for county 
purposes; and, when so collected, shall be paid to 
the district treasurer by orders drawn on the county 
treasurer. 

CXVII. That from and after the passage of this 
act, assessors, supervisors and collectors of road and 
school taxes be, and they are hereby, required to 
make their returns of the collection of all taxes on 
unseated lands, on or before the first day of January 
in each and every year; and, if not so made by said 
assessors and collectors, such returns shall not there- 
after be received, nor shall such taxes be a Jien on 
real estate: Provided, That this section shall not be 
construed to exempt any such assessors and collect- 
ors, and their bail, from liability for not making their 
return according to law. 


Section 12 of the act approved June 25, 1885, 
and which was published in the January num- 
ber of Zhe Journal, makes no change in the 
manner of collecting taxes on unseated lands. 
A general answer as to ‘‘ What are unseated 
lands ?’”’ cannot well be given so as to make it 
applicable to special cases; and therefore such 
questions, when they arise, should be deter- 
mined by the proper officers themselves, in ac- 
cordance with facts governing the case in point. 

— 


REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS. 








‘THE following are the annual reports of the 
Inspectors and Examiners of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Hutter and 
Rev. John W. Sayers: 
REPORT OF MRS. E. E. HUTTER. 
To E. E. HIGBEE, Supt. S. O. Schools : 

Dear Sir; 1 have the honor herewith to sub- 
mit my annual report of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools in the State of Pennsylvania. 

One who recently visited the National Ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg, of which the members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic are so justiy 
proud, tells me: ‘Beside the lofty National 
monument, in the cemetery, cannon are placed, 
and in the very mouths of these guns the little 
birds have built their nests.” No longer these 
great guns belch forth fire, smoke, and death, but 
now they serve as the peaceful home of the sweet 
songsters that fill the beautiful herbage and 
trees which mark the growth of twenty years of 
peace, on the very spot where the thickest of 
the conflict raged and so many brave men died. 


On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead! 


There seems to me to be a wonderful resem- 
blance between the nests of these defenceless 
little birds, built in the cannon at Gettysburg, 
and the larger nests—homes—for the children 
of the brave men who fought, bled and died for 
this land of freedom, which Pennsylvania has 
built at a large expense, and maintained for 
more than a score of years, to rear to an honor- 
able manhood and womanhood the soldiers’ 
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boys and girls, Well may the old Keystone 
State glory in the noble work which she has al- 
ready accomplished, and still is accomplishing, 
in thus caring for the soldiers’ children. 

In the words of the immortal Lincoln, on that 
sacred spot where the great National monument: 
now stands, at the time of the dedication of the 
cemetery: ‘‘It is rather for us, the living, to be 
here dedicated to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion.” 

We rejoice that the Legislature has again 
manifested its interest by making the annual 
appropriation to sustain these schools for the 
next two years, and also that they passed the 
‘deficit bill.”’ This is a grand work; one that 
will be recorded in history’s pages besides the 
deeds of the heroic dead. Could the departed 
heroes look up from their silent resting-places 
and behold their precious offspring thus cared 
for by the dear old Commonwealth for whose 
very existence they so freely poured out their 
life’s blood, how they would rejoice! The train- 
ing, by Pennsylvania, of these youths is a new 
experience in the history of the world, and it is, 
and shall be, fraught with grand results. 

Frequently, in my travels, I meet promising 
young men and women who come to me and 
speak in glad tones of recognition, ‘‘ Mrs. Hut- 
ter, do you knowme?”’ As I detect something 
familiar in the manner and tone of voice, I am 
apt to reply, ‘It is one of my boys or girls;” 
and then they gleefully tell me of their success 
in life, and speak lovingly of the school where 
they were educated and fitted for life’s battle- 
fields. 

And here let me commend the military disci- 
pline to which all the boys in these orphan schools 
are subjected. We consider it very valuable. 
It develops fine, manly, physical frames, and it 
is also valuable in other ways. It is the boast 
of the Pennsylvania State Guards that they are 
not merely “ holiday soldiers,” but the best disci- 
plined in the United States. If trouble had 
come in Central America, as was so recently 
feared, the sons of the sires who, twenty years 
ago, stood by General Grant at Appomattox 
Court House, would rush to the rescue, for the 
honor of the dear old flag, and maintain the 
glory of the American nation, which their fathers 
won so gallantly on many a hard-fought field. 
But we do not wish war. We would exclaim, in 
the language of the dear departed hero, “ Let 
us have peace!’’ Still we should be prepared 
to defend our country from every foe to liberty, 
and this is best done by training the young, in 
time of peace, to uphold the Government so 
dear to us all. 

Our gallant young Governor, Robert E. Patti- 
son, has visited a number of the schools, and 
has shown a marked interest in their conduct. 
These visits have been productive of much 
good. So kindly and earnestly has he ad- 
dressed the children that they feel that the 
Governor of their native State has a heartfelt 
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interest in their welfare, and is a true friend. In 
one of the schools, the Governor presented the 
diplomas to the boys and girls who had arrived at 
the age of sixteen. They will ever remember, 
with just pride, that they received these diplomas 
from the hand of the Governor of the State. 

It is to the honor of Governor Pattison that he 
made the first Arbor Day proclamation in Penn- 
sylvania. This day was very generally ob- 
served throughout the State, but especially by 
the officers, teachers, and pupils of the schools 
for soldiers’ children. Much interest was taken 
in all the orphan schools. They seemed to 
enter into the very spirit of the proclamation, 
“to plant trees along the streets, by the road- 
sides, in parks and commons, around public 
buildings, and in waste places.” 

“Ye may be ayestickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye're sleepin’.”” We know how 
earnestly you, Dr. Higbee, recommended this 
arbor day, devoting much time and space to 
the subject in Zhe School Journal. In many 
of the schools, trees were planted and named 
after Governor Pattison and Dr. Higbee, and 
sweet chiidish voices uttered the words: ‘O, 
tree, I name thee -. Grow and 
flourish to rejoice the hearts of this and coming 
generations.” 

“As you sow, so shall you reap,’’ and the 
training of the young, which you have so much 
at heart, is of the very greatest importance to 
the future generations. 

There has been a great influx of foreigners to 
our country of late years, and the need of our 
times is to train our American youth in all true 
knowledge, in skill of hand, sothat they may be 
able to compete as skillful workmen. Also, to 
imbue their young minds with a just apprecia- 
tion of American institutions, and methods of 
government, and ideas of freedom. There is a 
great need of industrial training, need of habits 
of industry, so that children will be able to earn 
a living when leaving the schools. 

Sewing has lately been introduced into the 
public schools of Philadelphia, because so many 
girls do not know how to sew, mend, or darn. 
The girls in our Soldiers’ Orphan schools are 
taught all the mysteries of needle-work. Any 
woman who can sew well is so much better 
fitted to go through life usefully and successfully. 
Book-keepers are needed; boys and girls in 
these schools study this branch. Many of the 
boys farm the fields attached to the schools ; 
some also are learning trades. 

The school buildings are generally in good 
repair. Since the Legislature has so wisely ex- 
tended the time of the schools, the principals 
are taking pains to make the buildings and 
grounds not only comfortable, but ornamental. 
The beds and bedding are clean and in suffi- 
cient quantity, and the bed-rooms well venti- 
lated. 

All the children are well clothed. The prin- 
cipals of the different schools conscientiously 
expend one-sixth of all they receive for the 
maintenance of the children in clothing them 
comfortably. In many cases, the clothing is 
more liberal than the amount of money given 
by the State for this purpose would warrant. 














This generosity on the part of the principals is 
commended. 

The food is well cooked, and the table ser- 
vice has much improved during the last few 
years. The tables are furnished with clean 
linen, knives, forks, and chinaware. 

Examination day is a day of importance in 
all these schools. Many distinguished visitors 
come to witness the educational progress of the 
pupils and their proficiency in their studies. We 
have faithful teachers who are doing good 
work in the schools. 

Moral and religious training is not neglected, 
for the education of the head without education 
of the heart is ‘‘dead, if alone.” The training 
of our physical, mental, and moral natures 
should ever be in sweet unison. Some of our 
children have grown up to be teachers, and are 
showing in their earnest work that good seed 
was sown in good soil. Again let me urge that 
corporal punishment be exercised in very few 
cases, and then only as a last resort. 

We have visited all the schools three, four, 
five, and some six times. These visits have 
more than ever convinced us of the great im- 
portance of the work that is being done. We 
strive to correct, encourage, and advise, to 
bring the long experience of years in this and 
similar enterprises to bear upon the whole sys- 
tem so that the best methods may be employed 
to secure the desired results. 

The men who, twenty years ago, stood beside 
General Grant at Appomattox, have been as true 
to duty and each beloved comrade and com- 
rade’s child during these years of peace as they 
were brave in war. The noblest work of the 
Grand Army of the Republic since the surren- 
der has been their ever-living, active, loving 
interest in the children of fallen or wounded 
comrades. The hundreds of children who have 
grown up to love the fostering care of the Grand 
Army of the Republic are whiter, more endur- 
ing monuments to their valor than the many 
slabs and pillars that mark the place of fierce 
strife. 

Our work is drawing towards a close. We 
begin to ‘‘see the beginning of the end,” but 
history is writing the record given by war. 
Peace and plenty sit side by side, while liberty 
and victory point heavenward and toward the 
mountains of our God, where rest the brave in 
an eternal glory. 

Respectfully submitted. 
ELIZABETH E. HUTTER, 
Inspector and Examiner. 





REPORT OF JOHN W. SAYERS. 
To E. E. HicBee, Supt. S. O. Schools: 


Sir: I have the honor, as inspector, to report 
to you the results of my investigations since my 
last annual report. 

I made an early commencement of my visita- 
tions and examinations, and carefully distrib- 
uted them through the year, in order that I 
might, by thoroughness of work, the better pos- 
sess myself of facts necessary to report intelli- 
gently upon the condition of the schools. Pre- 
vious reports from all sources have usually been 
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commendatory, and I am gratified to report that 
no reason at present exists for any other than 
good words for the management during the past 
year. 

First in importance is the general health of 
the pupils; without this the most scientific and 
thorough methods of tuition must end in failure. 
In attention to all measures for the prevention 
of disease and the promotion of physical health, 
probably no schools in the country have ever 
had better advantages, and certainly none have 
had more intelligent oversight and more careful 
administration. No better record in these respects 
can be shown in any public institution in the 
land. In my opinion, the plain but nutritious 
and abundant food, pure water and pure air, 
careful ventilation of buildings, and regular, 
judicious physical exercise, have been the sani- 
tary measures which have secured this impor- 
tant result. 

An improvement is noticeable in the quality 
of the clothing in some of the schools. In other 
respects it continues as heretofore. The regula- 
tion uniform is properly adhered to, and neat- 
ness and cleanliness are strictly enforced. 

The buildings have received many much 
needed repairs. The work of improvement 
has continued in many important directions. 
Some of the buildings are in general good con- 
dition, while others, being old, will require con- 
stant attention. 

Marked progress in education is still a char- 
acteristic of the schools. The advantage of 
experience in methods and increased knowl- 
edge of adaptation to individual cases, exhibit 
the teacher in a favorable light; and the reten- 
tive hold of instruction upon the minds of the 
scholars shows the satisfactory results of the 
course adopted and followed. These institu- 
tions are schools, and not colleges or universi- 
ties; the primary object should therefore be to 
impart thorough instruction in the most import- 
ant and useful English branches. The scholars 
are from stations in life which require such 
practical form of education as shall not only as- 
sist them in earning an honest livelihood, but 
which shall, in addition thereto, enable them to 
rise to any of the higher positions which are 
always open to American boys and girls. 

In the industrial department, but little can be 
done in the way of mechanical instruction out- 
side of theoretical knowledge; but so far as it 
is practicable, its tendency is to broaden thought 
and increase the usefulness of the boys in after 
life. In military drill, there has been some im- 
provement, but not enough, and I| would suggest 
an undeviating regularity. There may be a 
proper objection to making mere machines of 
men, but that which instills into a boy system 
and obedience lays for him a foundation of in- 
calculable advantage; regular methods of thought 
and action are the key to business success, while 
obedience is better than sacrifice. It is well said 
that ‘‘he who does not first learn to obey will 
never be able to command.”’ I would further 
suggest that these military drills be enlivened 
with martial music, which could readily be sup- 
plied by the boys. 

There is one evil in regard to the good order 
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of several of the schools which should be rem- 
edied as far as possible. In some schools, or- 
phans have been admitted from the town in the 
immediate neighborhood, and they think they 
ought not to be subjected to the same restric. 
tions as other scholars. While the enforcement 
of strict rule absolutely necessary in other cases 
has, in some instances, met with considerable 
opposition from relatives and has seriously in- 
terfered with proper discipline, I believe it would 
be better in all such cases if the scholars were 
sent to other schools. 

Under all administrations, the same marked 
loyalty has favored our soldiers’ orphans; our 
government is worth to us all that it cost of life 
and treasure. Our Legislature has never for- 
gotten the best interest of those who offered 
themselves in defense of their country in its 
hour of peril. To its crown of honors it has 
added new laurels by the act of May 21st, of the 
present year. This meets the just expectations 
of all interested in the efficiency of the schools. 
It provides for the admission of all soldiers’ or 
sailors’ orphans, no matter from what cause the 
father died; if destitution has overtaken the 
family, that fact is sufficient to warrant the ap- 
plication. Our Legislatures since the war have 
created for themselves an honorable place in 
history, through wise and patriotic provisions for 
the helpless orphans of our soldiers. Educating 
the young for loyal citizenship by a system of 
free public education is a duty which devolves 
upon every nation; but the special provision of 
our State which gathered the orphans of our 
fallen heroes into comfortable homes, and gave 
to them food, clothing and education from the 
public treasury, was a crowning act of patriotic 
gratitude which no other people has ever 
equaled. 

Under these legislative provisions, there are 
at present many applicants; all cannot be ad- 
mitted. I would urge that discrimination be 
made in favor of all who are at an age to occupy 
the longest term and thereby receive the great- 
est benefit. This would apply to those, say, of 
the age of ten years. | think this plan would 
work the least injustice of any other that could 
be devised. In June, 1887, the doors of admis- 
sion must finally close, and those who cannot 
be admitted should be such as would receive 
the least advantage. 

Of all classes, none rejoice more sincerely 
over this splendid achievement of Christian 
civilization than the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. Without official recognition, they have 
given the most unselfish devotion to the best 
interests of these schools. Their money and 
their influence have both been given with un- 
stinted liberality whenever needed to forward 
any object touching the interests of these help- 
less ones. I believe to this is largely due the 
great success and purity of the schools. 

The Grand Army still pledges its aid to the 
Legislature and the public authorities, toward 
obtaining the best results from this unequaled 
educational scheme. In the nature of things, 
these schools must soon close their doors forever. 
Their memory will live, not only in history, but 
in the lives and influence of those whom they 
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have educated. The Grand Army will also |! 
have done its work, the last comrade will have | 
been mustered out by death, the muster roll 
will have moldered into dust, while rank and 
file will sleep forever upon 

“ Death’s eternal camping-ground.” 


But living men and living hopes, as new gen- 
erations shall come upon the stage of action, 
will ofttimes stop to look back in admiration of 
the enlightened citizenship which came of these 
schools ; while parents will point their children 
to the unexampled patriotism of the Grand 
Army, and say, ‘‘ Behold the loyalty which in 
war offered its life for freedom, and in peace its 
influence and treasure for the support of the 
orphans of its fallen comrades. Of all these 
things the written histury may perish as the ages 
roll by, but that which they have so well done 
will be engraved upon men’s hearts, and in- 
stilled into their lives, and demonstrated in their 
actions, and will live on forever in blessing and 
honor to the race.”’ 

Allow me to compliment you upon the suc- 
cess of your labors. The schools reflect credit 
upon all connected with them. You have ably 
performed a most difficult task, and the Com- 
monwealth has properly and gracefully ac- 
knowledged your worth in your re-appointment 
as Superintendent. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. SAYERS, /ispPecior. 


er 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: Nine schools 
out of every ten that I visited this month are do- 
ing good work. Wherever we have,live, energetic 
teachers, the pupils are interested in their stud- 
ies ; but wherever I found a teacher who lacked 
teaching power, the pupils lacked enthusiasm. 
Kiskiminetas township has two of the best school 
buildings in the county, built last summer. 
South Bend built a good house too, and so did 
Burrell. The directors of these townships are 
energetic men, and are interested in the cause 
of education. They are building their houses 
on the most improved plans. It gives me great 
pleasure to know that our schools are doing 
good work. May God guide and direct us in 
the education of the children of our county. 

BEAVER.—Supt Reed: The school directors 
of Hanover township have done themselves 
credit by building one of the best school-houses 
to be found in the county. It is large, substan- 
tial, and well-arranged, showing the greatest 
care on the part ofall. __ 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: Bethel erected one, 
and Greenwich, Albany, and Spring, each two 
new school-houses. They are all first-class 
buildings, and, excepting the one in Bethel, are 
all furnished with patent furniture. This shows 
decided progress in those districts. Other 


schools have been repaired and refurnished. 
Lower Heidelberg adopted the free text-book 
plan as far as Physiology is concerned. Four 
local Institutes were held this month and largely 
attended. 
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Supt. Likens: Physiology and hy- 
' giene are taught in all the schools of the county. 
The opposition is dying out. 
BuTLER.—Supt. Russell: Jefferson and Jack- 
| son townships have each erected a new school 
building with modern improvements, and fur- 


BLAIR. 





nished them with patent furniture. There have 
been two local institutes this month,—one at 
Saxonburg, and one at Zelienople; both were 
well attended, and a number of subjects were 
discussed in a spirited manner. The teachers 
are giving better satisfaction generally and do- 
ing more thorough work than last year. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: The local insti- 
tute held at Sizerville was well attended and 
successful. Three primary teachers in this 
county are conducting their schools principally 
upon the kindergarten plan ; their work is very 
satisfactory. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: Atl the schools of 
Caln have been furnished with Ivison, Blake- 
man and Taylor's ‘‘ Complete School Charts,” 
and Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. West 
Brandywine has built a first-class school house 
at Wild Brier, and furnished it with excellent 
patent furniture. New Garden has furnished 
each of its eight schools with Appleton’s Read- 
ing Charts. The local institute held in Coates- 
ville was attended by all the teachers, most of 
the directors, and some 800 citizens. —Twenty- 
two beautiful books were awarded to the pupils 
doing the best work in the schools represented. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: The schools of 
Perry township have been graded during the 
present year. Examinations for this purpose 
were conducted in each school by the teacher 
and one director. The success of the system, 
so far as it has been tried, is very encouraging. 
Our Teachers’ Association met during the 
month. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: Two local insti- 
tutes were held in January, one at Logansville 
and the other at Mill Hall. The former was 
well attended, and the exercises were entertain- 
ing and profitable, and revived the spirit of in- 
stitutes throughout the Valley. Two more will 
be held in the Valley during February. Sugar 
Valley is wide awake on the subject of edu- 
cation. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Shearer : Newville bor- 
ough has erected a fine two-story brick school 
building, with six large rooms, costing $7,500. 
It is admirably arranged, lighted, and venti- 
lated, has a slate roof, neat belfry, and is ele- 
gantly finished in hard wood, oiled to show 
natural grain. All the rooms were reseated 
with first-class patent furniture. It was much 
needed, and reflects great credit on the Board 
and community. Penn township replaced the 
old building at Cummingstown with an excel- 
lent new one, and supplied it with first-class 
patent furniture. East Pennston Board com- 
pleted the new two-story four-roomed brick 
building at Wormleysburg, surmounting it with 
cupola and bell. They also enclosed two-thirds 
of the large grounds with a substantial iron 
fence of neat design, the rear of the lot being 
protected by a strong board fence. The beau- 
tiful building cannot be excelled for situation. 
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It is about fifty yards from the broad Susque- 
hanna, and directly fronting the distant city of 
Harrisburg. It was not given by contract, but 
erected under the supervision of directors J. L. 
Heyd and Lewis Brinton, and is one of the most 
handsome and durable school structures in the 
county. Shippensburg, a borough of 2500, has 
a two-story brick school building, containing 
eight rooms, is heated by furnaces in the base- 
ment, has a pump in the yard, water cooler in 
each room, broad board-walks through the 
grounds, and employs a janitor to care for the 
building and grounds. The school grounds 
comprise three acres, and contain 200 growing 
trees of the choicest varieties. The entire cost 
was $18,000, and the property is free of debt. 
The Mechanicsburg schools having become 
over-crowded, a second grammar school was 
added. ‘This enterprising borough has one of 
the most thorough and complete systems in the 
county. Arbor Day was pretty generally ob- 
served, about 1000 trees having been planted, 
an average of four to each school. 
FuLTON.—Supt. Barton: Three new houses 
have recently been built, one in Belfast district 
and two in Taylor; all good substantial frame 
buildings. Those in Taylor are supplied with 
the best of improved furniture. These houses 
show more neatness and comfort in their con- 
struction than any yet put up. Our schools 
have all started well. Physiology and hygiene 
is being taught in all the districts. Our county 
Institute was more faithfully attended than ever 
before. - All but three of our teachers were pre- 
sent. Good practical instruction was given. 
We expect good results to follow. Asa rule, 
our teachers are energetic and faithful. 
INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran : Green, Cherryhill 
and Montgomery townships have given out 
contracts for new buildings to be erected next 
summer. Several very successful institutes 
have been held throughout the county during 
the past month. For several years past the 
citizens and teachers in the vicinity of Cherry- 
tree have held a joint institute in this little vil- 
lage, which is situated in the corner of the three 
counties, Clearfield, Cambria and Indiana. 
The institute this year was the largest and 
most successful ever held. Supts. Savage and 
Strayer and myself were present. Some of the 
best teachers from the three counties, and a 
number of the most intelligent citizens of the 
community made the meeting both pleasant and 
profitable. We expect to have from 15 to 20 
select schools in this county the coming sum- 
mer, besides our State Normal School. 
JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: Two local insti- 
tutes were held this month, one at McdAlister- 
ville, and the other a joint meeting at Richfield. 
A large number of teachers, directors and citi- 
zens were present and participated in the discus- 
sions. If I may judge from the attendance and 


the interest manifested by the teachers and citi- 
zens at these meetings, good results must follow. 
Highland school, in Greenwood township, was 
destroyed by fire Dec. 2Ist. 
LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: Two local in- 
stitutes were held during the month, one at 
Glenburn, and one at Justus. 


The interest in 
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the latter meeting was remarkable. Many peo- 
ple were unable to find even standing room in 
the building. The ladies took an important 
part in the exercises. A new school building 
has just been erected in Madison township, 
The buildings of Roaring Brook have been 
thoroughly repaired since last year. 

LANCASTER.—-Supt. Brecht: During January 
four local institutes were held in the county, 
Exercises of interest to Directors and patrons, 
as well as to teachers, obtained for these meet- 
ings a liberal encouragement from our citizens, 
Teachers of thirty years’ experience and those 
who are giving their first year to the cause, agree 
in regarding the local institute a valuable ad- 
junct of our school work. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Sherrard: North Beaver, 
Taylor, Union, Neshannock and Hickory have 
placed in each of their schools—forty-one in all 
—a tellurian and U. S. map, at a cost of $30 
each. The Directors in these districts are to be 
congratulated upon securing such valuable aids 
for teaching geography. Heretofore the ap- 
paratus in our schools has been quite limited. 

LEBANON.——Supt. Bodenhorn: We had two 
local institutes during the month, one at Ann- 
ville, and one at Myerstown. Both were well 
attended by teachers and patrons. The exer- 
cises were interesting and gave general satis- 
faction. 

LEHIGH.—-Supt. Knauss: A series of nine lo- 
cal institutes. was completed January 3oth. 
These meetings were attended by 208 of our 
teachers—78 %4 per cent. of the whole number— 
and by a large number of Directors and other 
citizens. Each meeting was a success. The 
schools are well attended and doing good work. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: A very interest- 
ing local institute was held at Muhlenberg. 
Tne people seem very much interested in edu- 
cational matters, and particularly in the success- 
ful operation of the law relating to Physiology 
and hygiene. Kingston borough completed a 
very fine brick school building and opened 
schools in it at the beginning of the month. 
Teachers, pupils and parents are all pleased 
with it. They have just reason to feel proud of 
the building; it was much needed. It was con- 
structed with great care, and I believe it will 
prove to be the best heated and best ventilated 
building in the county. 

LYCOMING.—Supt. Lose: McNutt township 
has purchased text-books and school supplies 
for the pupils of its schools out of the school 
fund. In my visit to these schools I found the 
plan to be working admirably. The cost will 
not average $3.00 per pupil. Every pupil is 
well supplied with everything needed, and the 
scholars are making great progress. None of 
the books, so far as I could see, had been at all 
damaged. Montoursville has lengthened its 
school term from five to eight months. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: Local institutes 
have been held in Sheakleyville, Jamestown, 
Sharpsville and New Lebanon. They were 
well attended and very interesting. Seven 
houses in Sandy Lake township, and two in 
Worth, have been reseated with patent furni- 
ture. 
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MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: During the month 
there have been five district institutes held, 
three of which I attended. The interest in these 
institutes is increasing. Several districts have 
held two already, and will convene again dur- 
ing the term. Our schools are all doing fairly 
well, though the attendance has been materially 
reduced because of cold weather and bad roads. 


MonrOE.—Supt. Dinsmore: The county in- 
stitute was a decided success. The attendance 
of teachers was not quite as large as usual, but 
much better than we had expected. Our court 
house was too small to accommodate the people 
who came, and many were unable to get in. 
The instruction given was practical and thor- 
ough, and aroused and held the interest of 
teachers and people throughout the entire 
week. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Held two 
local institutes of two days each during the 
month, one at Swamp, the other at Limerick 
Square. The snow storm prevented a large at- 
tendance at the first-named place, but we had 
a very pleasant and profitable meeting. Direc- 
tors and citizens entered into the discussions. 
The meeting at Limerick Square was very 
largely attended. About forty-five teachers, re- 
presenting eleven districts, were present. The 
hall was crowded at every session. The class 
drills showed marked progress. The discus- 
sions were lively and pointed, and have aroused 
a stronger school sentiment. 

PITTSBURGH.—Supt. Luckey: The city of 
Pittsburgh employed 524 teachers during the 
past year, and paid them $292,173.59 for their 
work. 13,652 boys and 13,733 girls, a total of 
27,385, were admitted to the schools. The 
average daily attendance of boys was 9,466, of 
girls 9,470. The average monthly enrollment 
places 10,624 boys and 11,693 girls on the lists. 
The High School employs 21 teachers, and 
during the year showed an enrollment of 619. 
The cost estimated on the number admitted was 
$13.72 per capita. Estimated on the average 
daily attendance it was $19.78. The estimated 
value of school property is $2,229,028.92. Total 
expense for the year, including salaries, $503,- 
042.64. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Dill: Having been incapaci- 
tated by sickness since Dec. 28th, the Directors 
and citizens have been making special efforts 
in the way of visitations. Teachers are labor- 
ing hard to make the schools successful, and, 
notwithstanding my illness, the schools are in 
a prosperous and thriving condition. I am 
slowly improving, and hope soon to be able to 
be about my duties. A prosperous joint insti- 
tute was held at Richfield, Juniata county. 
Much good was accomplished. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: Local Institutes 
were held during the month at Meyersdale, Con- 
fluence and Ursina. They were well attended 
by teachers and citizens, and it is hoped that 
much good will result from these meetings. 
The schools visited are doing good work. 
Progress is being made all along the line. 
Teachers, pupils and patrons are becoming 
more interested in school work each year. 
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Union.—Supt. Johnson: During the month 
of January local institutes were held in Lime- 
stone, East and West Buffalo and Union town- 


ships. The County Teachers’ Association met 
in Lewisburg, Jan. 30th. The following were 


some of the topics discussed: ‘‘ Busy Work,” 
by Annie Schnure; ‘“‘Spelling,”’ by C. E. Ed- 
munds; ‘ Physiology,”’ by Prof. D. P. Stapleton. 
Parker's ‘“‘ Talks on Teaching”’ was adopted as 
the first of the series in Pedagogics. The next 
meeting will be held April 24th, in New Co- 
lumbia. 

WAYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: I have attended 
two local institutes and visited fifty-four schools 
this month. The county has been divided into 
eleven institute districts, and committees ap- 
pointed for each district. Six meetings have al- 
ready been held, and four more are announced. 
As a general thing the schools are doing good 
work. Some of the schools in Scott and Dreher 
townships are temporarily closed on account of 
scarlet fever. Physiology has been introduced 
into most of theschools. The directors are anx- 
ious, as a rule, to comply with the conditions 
ofthe law. Opposition to the study subsides as 
soon as pupils become interested in the subject. 

HAZLE Twp.—Supt. Williams: Our regular 
monthly institute was held at West Hazleton. 
The teachers were all present except three. 
Thirteen night-schools have been opened in 
Hazleton township, with an enrollment of over 
500 pupils,—quite a number of them being over 
21 years of age. This is the first time that free 
night-schools have been opened in the district, 
and judging from the attendance last month, 
they seem to be very much appreciated by those 
who are unable to attend the day-schools. 

ALLEGHENY City.—Supt. Morrow: Average 
monthly enrollment during the year, 10,948. 
Average daily attendance, 9,372. The number 
of teachers employed, 229. Salaries paid to 
teachers $126,829.35. The cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance, based on cost of tui- 
tion alone, $13.34. Expenses for the year, in- 
cluding salaries, $137,527. 

ASHLAND.—Supt. Michener: Supplementary 
reading has been introduced into all our schools 
except the High School; our Board appropriated 
$110 for that purpose. 

BEAVER FALLS.—Supt. Knight: I have held 
a series of oral examinations in physiology 
and hygiene, with reterence to the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics. The result has been 
highly satisfactory. I found not a single pupil 
uninterested, and even in the lowest grades 
pupils of only six years had made marked 
progress. 1 have not heard a vingle word of 
opposition to the ‘new branch.’ Teachers 
have exercised remarkable prudence and judg- 
ment in presenting the subject. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: On the 25th of Jan- 
uary the Welsh St. school building was destroyed 
by fire,—supposed to have originated in a de- 
fective flue. Fortunately for the scholars the 
fire occured in the night, but everything, includ- 
ing books and furniture, was consumed. We 
have been obliged to provide temporary quar- 
ters for about 200 children. 
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HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: All the principal 
buildings have been furnished with Cutter’s New 
Physiological and Anatomical Charts during the 
past month. 

YoRK.—Supt. Shelley: The specialty in the 
schools during the past month has been Com- 
position. In order to assist the teachers we 
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have furnished them with a pamphlet of sixty. 
four pages of suggestive pictures (electros), 
These pictures are clipped by the teachers and 
given to the pupils as subjects for composition, 
At a recent institute meeting the teachers re. 
ported most favorably upon the results obtained 
by using these aids. 





LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 





HE arrangement of a library of any kind. is 
by no means an unimportant matter. And 
the larger the library, the more important it be- 
comes to have it arranged in the most practical 
and proper manner. A promiscuous collection 
of books really is nota library at all. To the 


usefulness of a collection, its classification is | 


almost as important as its possession. To get 
the good of one’s books, it is not enough to 
have them; but to have them in their proper 
relations, positions, a special place for each and 
each one in its proper place. We know of col- 
lections of books, the half of which are ‘‘ dead,” 
never used, simply because of the lack of any 
right system in their classification. This, of 
course, is particularly the case with collections 
of some size. One can keep the track of a hun- 
dred or even two or three hundred books with- 
out much difficulty. But even with them not 
only is there considerable time lost in doing it, 
but there is danger of this or that volume get- 
ting into a neglected corner, falling out of the 
attention, to say nothing of the danger of books 
being lost by their not being missed, if they 
have not a definite place into which they belong. 

The safest and best plan is to begin at once, 
with the first formation of a library, to classify it 
under general departments. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES—ARRANGEMENT. 


Of course in a school library there will be, first 
of all, the classification into a Teachers’ Depart- 
ment and Scholars’ Department. If the several 
departments of the school have a share in it, 
then the Scholars’ Department will have to be 
sub-divided accordingly. 

It is best to have the Teachers’ and the Schol- 
ars’ libraries together, because while the former 
need not be open to the pupils, the bulk of the 
volumes of the latter ought to be not only usable 
but used by the teachers as well. Indeed, it is 
only the strictly technical, professional works, 
which need not occupy more than a shelf 
or two, the use of which need be confined to 
the teachers. All the rest, even works on psy- 
chology, philosophy, art, etc., should be acces- 
sible to the school, and the school should be en- 
couraged to use them. 

The Scholars’ or Main Department of the li- 
brary, then, will have to be classified according 
to its contents. No rigid rule for this can be 
given. The most common general classification 
is that into departments of History, Biography, 
Literature, Philosophy, Science, etc. These 


again sub-classified thus: History, into Ancient 


| 
| 


and Modern; and these into Greek, Roman, 
etc., German, French, English, etc. Literature, 


into History of Literature, Prose, and Poetry; . 


the Prose into Essays, Fiction, Travels, etc., in- 
definitely. And so on with every other depart- 
ment. 

Every intelligent person in charge of a library 
will pursue his own system in the details of clas- 
sification. Only let there be some system. 
This is the point we insist upon as absolutely 
necessary to the highest usefulness of any li- 
brary, and of a school library in particular. If 
you have only a dozen books to begin with, 
begin by arranging them systematically. Re- 
member that the value of your collection does 
not depend on its size; but on its quality. And 
the quality of the whole largely depends on the 
proper proportion of its parts, on its symmetry; 
not on its largeness, but its completeness. 


A HIsTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Sy W. 
Scherer. Translated from the Third German 
Edition by Mrs. Ff. C. Conybeare. Edited by F. 
Max Miller. 2 vols.,8 vo0., pp. 413, 432. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price $3.50. 
We are glad to be able to follow up our recent 

notices of Welsh’s History of English, and Van 

Laun’s History of French Literature, with one of an 

equally excellent History of German Literature. This 

could not have been done three months ago. For 
until the appearance of this translation of Prof. 

Scherer’s two volumes, there was absolutely no his- 

tory of German Literature worthy of the name, to be 

had in the English language. And for that matter, 


| the Germans were not much better off themselves. 





For, strange as it may seem, the country which has 
probably the richest literature of any in the world, 
has paid less attention than any other to gathering 
and popularizing the history of its literature. About 
forty years ago, indeed, Vilmar’s History of German 
Literature was written; and this remained the only 
popular work of the kind until now, in spite of its 
many faults and general unsatisfactoriness. It was, 
therefore, high time that such a work as Prof. 
Scherer’s should have been written, giving us in a 
scholarly and eminently interesting style a compre- 
hensive, critical, and historical exposition of German 
letters from the earliest times up to the death of 
Goethe. Like Welsh and Van Laun, Prof. Scherer 
proceeds upon the principles of Taine, and to a cer- 
tain extent follows also his method, treating the 
literary history of each period in connection with the 
social, political, and other conditions of that period, 
and thus showing in an eminently clear manner the 
true relation of the nation’s literature to the develop- 
ment of the national thought and life as a whole. In 
the first volume we have a clear representation of the 
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early German mind and life, and their activity in re- 
ligious productions, heroic songs, etc., to the times of 
Ulfilas and Charlemagne ; these are followed in the 
Old High German Period by translations of the 
Bible, political songs, poetic tales, and the early 
drama; then came the age of the Crusades. and re- 
vival of heroic poetry in such epics as the Nibelun- 
genlied and Gudrun, and the development of the 
Minnesang and Meistersang; and so on through the 
Reformation and the Renaissance, until the dawn of 
modern literature after the Thirty Years’ War. The 
second volume is entirely given to this period, es- 
pecially rich in dramatic and lyric poetry. The 
account of the great men of this period, Lessing, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and others, is particularly 
full and satisfactory, while lesser writers in every 
other sphere, fiction, history, science, philosophy, are 
not passed by. The very full chronological table 
and bibliography are not the least valuable portion of 
the work, and help to make it an indispensable one 
to every student of literature. 


MopERN Cuassics: A Library of Complete Essays, 
Tales, and Poems from the Works of American, 
English and European Writers. Thirty-three 
volumes, 32m0. Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
go cts. each, or $11.22 for the set. 

If we were about starting a library for a High 
School, Grammar School, or the higher Intermediate 
grades, the very first thing we should do would be to 
get a specimen volume of the Modern Classics, show 
it to some of the directors and patrons of the school, 
and ask them to help us get the complete set for our 
Library. Wherever our school might be, we believe 
we would get the $11.22 needed in a day, or in less 
than a week at all events. For one need but see the 
charming little volumes, so tastefully proportioned, 
printed, and bound, and containing nothing but gen- 
uine “ classic”’ literature, the gems of the best au- 
thors, to appreciate their value, their special suitable- 
ness for such a library, and their surprising cheapness. 
Thirty-three volumes, each complete in itself, and 
containing not mere fragmentary “ selections,’’ but en- 
tire essays, stories, and poems, and that, too, the very 
cream of about forty-eight of the best writers, like 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Howells, Stedman in this country, Gcethe 
and Schiller in Germany, Fouqué and St. Pierre in 
France, Dickens, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Dr. Brown, 
Tennyson, Browning, Scott, Byron, Goldsmith, Mil- 
ton, Carlyle, Keats, Shakespeare, and in fact nearly 
every other first-class writer in England! It is a 
School Library in itself! Certainly nowhere else 
can the same number of volumes, containing the 
same variety of authors, and anything like the same 
excellence in the quality of the literature, be had at 
four times the money. Those who have not yet 
started their library, and those who have, we would 
urge at once to send to the publishers for a specimen 
volume and descriptive catalogue. The series is just 
what you want. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZEBETH. Sy 
Edwin P. Whipple. Tenth Edition. 8vo0., pp. 564. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Whipple, our veteran essayist and reviewer, is 
one of the most genial critics, and most scholarly and 
graceful writers, in the whole sphere of cotemporary 
literature. And he is at his best in this volume, in 
which he treats in his delightful manner and charm- 
ing style a subject with which he is not only thor- 
oughly at home, but evidently also in love. The re- 
sult is an eminently able and thorough, and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, account of that fruitful period 
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of English literature which has justly been called its 
Golden Age, Some of the lectures or essays, as those 
on Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Spenser, Sidney and Raleigh, Bacon, 
Hooker, have attained an authority on their subjects 
second to none other in the language, and rightly 
rank as classics. The two chapters on Minor Eliza- 
bethan Dramatists and Minor Elizabethan Poets are 
as perfect specimens of that kind of literary work as 
can be found anywhere. Altogether, the volume is 
one we should not like to be without, not only because 
of the critical and historical worth of its contents, but 
also as affording us a specimen of the ripest literary 
scholarship and most skillful literary workmanship 
American letters have yet produced—a book worthy 
of a place by the side of Lowell’s “ Among my 
Books,’”’ and Stedman’s ‘Victorian Poets,’ and 
“ Poets of America.” 


CoMPLETE RHETORIC. Sy Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. 
Pp. 352. Chicago: S. C. Griggs& Co. $1.50. 
A careful examination of this compact, convenient 

and well-made book has convinced us that it is well 
adapted for actual use in the lecture-room and school 
room. We do not know of another Rhetoric that sur- 
passes it in thoroughness, comprehensiveness, logical 
arrangement, and lucidity of expression, combined 
with conciseness and those qualities which go to make 
such a book practically useful to the student. An 
important feature of it isthe abundance of examples 
of models of style that are given, instead of the dry 
rules so often found in books of itskind. This is the 
correct method. And it adds largely to the interest 
of the work for teacher, pupil, and private reader. 
Prof. Welsh rightly believes that the main object of 
studying rhetoric should be not to produce mere flu- 
ency of speech and grammatical accuracy, but pri- 
marily clearness of thought and quickness of percep- 
tion, which must always precede a good style. We 
heartily commend the work to the examination of 
teachers and directors. 

GERMAN PHILOSOPHICAL CLAssics. For English 
Readers and Students. Edited by Geo. S. Morris. 
Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 

I. Kant’s CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By Geo. 
S. Morris, Ph. D. sr2mo., pp. 286. $1.50. 

II. SCHELLING’s TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM. By 
John Watson, LL. D. s2mo., pp. 266. $1.50. 
It would be difficult to overpraise either the pur- 

pose and plan of this important series of works, or 
the remarkable ability shown in the execution of the 
first two volumes before us, and which is guaranteed 
also for the succeeding volumes by the eminent men 
to whom they have severally been intrusted, and by 
the high character and scholarship of their general 
editor. 

Such an exposition of the works of the great Ger- 
man philosophers is most timely, especially in our 
country. For, acquainted too exclusively only with 
British forms of thought, particularly carried away 
with some of its latest materialistic and utilitarian 
tendencies, there has been danger not only of our 
missing some of the most profound and wholesome 
infliiences, but of becoming superficial and one-sided 
in’ our intellectual, moral, and zsthetic development. 
The best, if not the only way to prevent this is a study 
of and a more or less thorough acquaintance with 
those mighty thinkers, among the greatest the world 
has yet produced, a critical exposition of whose 
works this series promises to give us. Indeed, for a 
full and proper understanding even of the latest Scotch, 
English, and German systems of thought and theo- 
ries of literature, art, and education, it is absolutely 
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necessary first to know something of Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, and Leibnitz. And of these Kant 
is the most fundamental, and his ‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason”’ is the corner-stone. If this great work had 
never been written, it may well be doubted whether 
Hamilton in Scotland, Spencer in England, or Lotze 
in Germany, would have been able to project their 
philosophies. Kant first touched solid bottom in 
modern philosophy, scraped away from it the mass of 
worthless drift and rubbish, and built a sound and 
firm foundation for thought, upon which science, lit- 
erature, art, education, and in a measure even theol- 


ogy, might build. He fixed the domain and limits 


of each. All this Dr. Morris shows in a manner that 

is surprisingly clear and entertaining as well as cor- 

rect, when we remember the limits of his volume and 
the extraordinary difficulties of Kant’s original style 
and method. Dr. Watson’s task was easier. For 

Schelling, building up on one side of Kant’s foundation 

wall, himself succeeded in producing a picturesque 

and beautiful superstructure in the earlier stage of his 
philosophy, that is presented in the volume before us. 

The person who shall master these volumes and their 

successors will be amply strengthened and furnished 

to detect and overcome the insidious influences at 
present working in the thought-world, will not need 
to fear materialism or agnosticism, but rather will be 
able to see and separate the good from the evil in the 
dominant tendencies of thought. Even apart from this, 
however, the volumes are to be commended as among 
the best thought-exercises in existence, for clarify- 
ing, strengthening, and training the mind. We 
earnestly commend them, not only to teachers, but to 
all thinking men and women who love the True, the 

Good, and the Beautiful. And we congratulate the 

publishers on the excellent manner in which they 

have done their part in bringing out these important 
volumes in such a convenient, substantial and beauti- 
ful form. 

OUTLINES OF PsycHOLOGY: Dictated Portions of the 
Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and 
Edited by Geo. T. Ladd. s12mo. pp. 209. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY: With special reference to 
the Theory of Education. By James Sully, M.A, 
Reading Club Edition, abridged and edited &c. 
by J. C. Reinhart, Ph. D. r6mo. pp. 372. Syracuse, 
XN. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. $17.50. 

The philosophy of the late Rudolph Hermann 
Lotze is to-day well nigh the dominant system of 
thought in Germany, and is rapidly coming to the 
front in England and America as well. Lotze’s system 
in originality, comprehensiveness, and profundity, is 
second only to that of Hegel, to which it bears some 
kinship, and that of Herbert Spencer, of which it is 
the most worthy opponent and formidable rival. The 
Outlines of Psychology is the fourth volume of dic- 
tated portions of the great philosopher’s lectures at the 
Universities of Géttingen and Berlin; the three pre- 
ceding being on Metaphysics, Philosophy of Relig- 
ion, and Practical Philosophy. In one sense it is the 
most important of the series, since Psychology is the 
foundation of all philosophy. To the teacher of 
youth it certainly is the most valuable, because of its 
bearing on his immediate work of education. The 
teacher who is willing and able to study pretty hard 
will find a treasure of truth, capable of the most help- 
ful application to his wok, in this little volume. 
Dr. Reinhart’s edition of Mr. Sully’s work, being 
specially written and arranged for teachers, is much 
easier reading, and on the whole will be found quite 
satisfactory ; though it has none of the originality of 
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Lotze, of course, and follows quite another system of 
philosophy, namely the Scottish, which in some re. 
spects, since the appearance of Spencer’s in England 
and Lotze’s in Germany, must be regarded as no 
longer quite “up to the times.” For the practical 
object, however, which the volume before us has in 
view, it serves its purpose admirably well, and can 
be commended to the examination of teachers, and 
especially of reading circles. 

A LEXICON OF THE First THREE Books of 
HoMEr’s ILIAD, fogether with parts of Books IV, 
V, VI, XVIII, XXIV, and Book XX1I. entire. 
Prepared by Clarence E. Blake, A. M. r2mo, pp. 
215. Now York: D. Appleton & Co. 

As a convenient temporary substitute while reading 
those parts of Homer for which it is designed, this 
little lexicon ought to find favor. But not even for 
such reading must it ever be permitted to do away 
with the larger, even though less convenient, dic- 
tionary. For even if the aim of the author, “to give 
a full knowledge of each word found in the work,” 
had been attained, which, of course, it has not, a full 
dictionary would still be an important part of the 
student’s equipment. So far as it goes, however, Mr. 
Blake has done his work conscientiously and well. 


HINTS ON LANGUAGE. Jn connection with Sight- 
Reading and Writing in Primary and Interme- 
diate Schools. By S. Arthur Bent, A. M. 18mo, 
pp. 75. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This little volume will be found very helpful to the 
teacher in a department of work where printed helps 
are not very numerous. Being based on experience 
in the class room and actual experiments in language- 
exercise, the Hints are all practical,and such as the 
judicious teacher can readily act upon and put to 
good use. It suggests a method of graded class- 
work, by which, under the general head of Language, 
shall be included all that is taught in reading, writ- 
ing, form, color, and number. It is a book of which 
live Primary teachers will be glad to avail themselves. 


THE DIACRITICAL SPELLER. A Practical Course of 
Lxercises in Spelling and Pronunciation. ByC. 
k. Bales. 8vo. Pp.68. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. s5octs. 

One should imagine from the number of works on 
spelling extant that the field was pretty thoroughly 
covered. Yet there is a good deal of useful novelty 
in this book, especially in the exercises and collection 
of test words, by which the pupil is to be drilled, not, 
as too commonly, in what is well known, but in that 
in which he is most apt to be deficient. There is 
evidently room for the book. 


Wuat WE REALLY KNow ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 
By Mrs. Caroline Healey Dail. s12mo. pp. 204 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

There are several biographies of the immortal Bard 
of Avon which are much more bulky than this hand- 
some little volume; but for the ordinary reader and 
student of literature we believe that the latter is as 
satisfactory as the best of them, and more reliable 
than the most. Mrs. Dall writes in an honest, clear, 
and straightforward style, and has given us a reliable 
handbook containing just what in its title it professes. 
She deals only with facts, and brings forward none 
but such as are substantiated by unimpeachable 
authority. Not the least valuable part of the work 
is this array of authorities, collected here in so handy 
a form; such as the family record of Shakespeare; 
the collection of contemporary and early testimony <s 
to the social rank, possessions, and character of the 
poet and his family ; the opinions of eminent contem- 
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raries on his character and writings; and the val- 
uable abstract of portions of Halliwell-Phillips’s ex- 
pensive work. Altogether this unpretentious volume 
is just what students of Shakspeare have long been 
wanting, what the general reader needs, and*what 
will be found most useful and indeed invaluable to 
all teachers of English literature. It is a good book 
of reference on the subject, and worthy a place in our 
school libraries. 


Easy LESSONS IN GERMAN. Ax Introduction to the 
Cumulative Method, adapted to Schools and Home 
Instruction. By Adolphe Dreyspring. 8vo. Pp. 
103. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We have, in a previous number, called attention to 
this author’s “German Verb Drill.” The work be- 
fore us is a smaller and a better one. It is practically 
made up of the most useful portions (abridged) of 
the “ Verb Drill’ and the same writer’s “« Cumulative 
Method.” For beginners in German these Easy 
Lessons will be found excellent, and can be heartily 
commended to teachers for their simplicity, natural- 
ness and thoroughness. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Wentworth, 
A. M., and the Rev. Thos. Hill. For Grammar 
Schools. r2mo. Fp. 276. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
“ The shortest road to a knowledge of Arithmetic 

is by solving problems, not by memorizing rules or by 

demonstrating propositions.”” Just so far as the au- 
thors have kept this truth in view their work is excel- 
lent. The six pages of technical vocabulary in the 
beginning of the book, and the plan of printing the 
answers to problems separately in an appendix, are 
two features that will commend it to many teachers. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL Room. fart J. 
The Human Body. Pupils’ Edition. r2mo. Pp. 
107. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

This is a practical little volume; a transcript of the 
object lessons on the human body given in Primary 
Department, Grammar School No. 49, New York 
City. It gives formulas for the various lessons on the 
Parts and Joints of the Body, on the Bones, Organs 
of Sense, Muscles, Nerves, Organs of Digestion, Res- 
piration, etc., with special chapters on Alcohol, To- 
bacco, and Opium and other narcotics. With a wise 
teacher to direct its proper use, this book will be very 
helpful to the young scholar. Its teachings are sound 
and scientific. 


Home Stupies: A Book of Language Lessons for 
Children of All Ages. By W.H. Wheeler? Square 
r2mo., paper. Pp. 44. Andover: Published by 
the Author. 15 cents. 

The author’s plan of teaching children to think and 
properly express their thoughts is certainly an original 
one; and we can see centain advantages in it, and de- 
cided merit. Both the plan and the method, how- 
ever, need to be more fully elaborated than is done 
in this pamphlet. 

PICTURE AIDS TO CoMPOSITION.—This is the title 
of a fine, large collection of pictures selected from 
“The Fountain,” and put up in pamphlet form for 
sale at the extremely low price of ten cents a copy. 
Nothing better that we have seen has yet been de- 
vised to create in young pupils the ability to write of 
what they see. In these ‘ Aids” and in “ The Foun- 
tain” itself, which is an excellent child’s magazine, 
especially adapted to ungraded schools, the teacher 
may have two powerful aids in the work of educa 
tion. Indeed, Supt. Shelley, of York, the publisher of 
both, is in this way doing much to prove that it is no 
longer necessary to go to New England or New York 
for works of this kind. “The Fountain’’ is pub- 
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lished at the modest rate of 50 cents a year. Ad- 
dress Supt. Wm. H. Shelley, York, Pa. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Zhe Primer. By Miss 
J. @. Stickney. Embracing the Sentence and 
Phonic Methods for Teaching Sight Reading. 
Wide r2mo., boards. Pp. 92. Copiously llus- 
trated. Boston: Ginn & Co. 24 cts. 

This is a really excellent substitute for the conven- 
tional Primer. Its lessons are based on the old and 
familiar, yet ever new and interesting tales of the 
nursery, by means of which, by an original adaptation 
of both the Phonic and Word methods, it makes the 
young scholar easily, naturally, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with about 500 of the commonest words in 
the language. 


“THE MODERN CREMATIST”’ is the title of a new 
monthly published in the interest of scientific crema- 
tion, at Lancaster, Pa., by Dr. M. L. Davis and W. 
U. Hensel, Esq. Subscription price, one dollar per 
year. Persons who are curious to know what can be 
said on the subject, or who desire to aid the reform, 
would do well to subscribe. The paper is not pub- 
lished for pecuniary profit, but solely in the interest 
of what is believed to be a needed reform. It will 
have a powerful influence in moulding sentiment 
favorable to the new process of scientific incineration. 
The first crematorium in the United States was that 
of Dr. Le Moyne, at Washington, Pa. Shortly after 
this was closed to all applications outside of Wash- 
ington county that at Lancaster was opened, where 
leading clergymen, physicians, editors, lawyers, bank- 
ers, merchants, mechanics, manufacturers—men of 
influence in all vocations—are interested in this re- 
form movement. The leading spirit in the Lancas- 
ter Society is Dr. M. L. Davis, a successful physician, 
in the active practice of his profession. He is also, 
as stated above, one of the editors of the paper before 
us, a modest man of practical ideas, to whose invent- 
ive genius is due the most satisfactory combination of 
furnace and retort in the world, one that must grad- 
ually relieve the subject of cremation of the instinctive 
prejudice that is felt against it, and revolutionize the 
views of thinking people in this direction. With him 
is associated W. U. Hensel, Esq., editor of the Lan- 
caster /ntelligencer, a gentleman of scholarship, taste, 
and a high order of intellectual ability, one of the 
most widely known, most able, and most active men 
in the Pennsylvania editorial field. Zhe Crematist 
puts its platform briefly, but forcibly, thus : 

‘* We are unalterably opposed to all methods, either 
ancient or modern, of durning the human body—in 
any ordinary sense of the word burning—but favor 
its reduction in a spacious closed retort, under the in- 
fluence of superheated oxygen, which, at a very high 
temperature, uniting chemically with the carbona- 
ceous elements of the body, causes it gradually to dis 
zppear, with 20 flame contact whatsoever, like the 
snow in the genial warmth of the sunshine.” 


Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1886, the pioneer seed 
annual of America, comes to us this year a real gem; 
not a dry list of hard botanical names, but over thirty 
pages of reading matter, among which are articles on 
roses, house plants, cheap green-house, onion culture, 
mushrooms, manures, young gardeners, and very 1n- 
teresting reading, followed by about 150 pages con- 
taining illustrations, descriptions and prices of seeds, 
plants, bulbs, potatoes, etc. The pamphlet contains 
200 pages of fine paper, with numerous illustrations, 
and two fine colored plates. Any one desiring goods 
in this line should send 10 cents for the Floral Guide 
to James Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y. The 
ten cents may be deducted from first order for seeds. 
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TRAINING.—The feeblest attempt in the smallest, | that no man can number. If even a feeble effort is 
most obscure Western village to advance true art has | of value, how much more valuable is a well-directed, 
weight and influence, and is not lost though it seems | intelligent effort of one who has been systematically 
too insignificant to be noted. If all were generals, | trained, who sees the end from the beginning, and, 
we should have no army. The smallest drummer- | sure of his ground, strengthened by sympathy and 
boy at the farthest outpost of our civilization is an | that sense of communion which is the very life of 
essential part of the whole, helping and advancing | the soul, works intelligently for a definite end! . For 
the good cause by his earnestness and fidelity, in- | this a thorough, careful training is needed—a train- 
spiring some faint, feeble heart to one more effort, | ing which, in its elementary condition, should pre- 
passing on the good word of obedience, in the faith | cede any question of talent or special ability. We 
that ten times one is ten, till the tens are hundreds, | do not ask children if they have a predilection for 
the hundreds thousands, the thousands a multitude | the alphabet or the multiplication table; it is their 


NOW THANK WE ALL OUR GOD. 








Martin RInKART, 1644. 
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Who wondrous thingshath done, In w His earth re - joi ces: 
With ev-er joy - ful hearts, And bless - ed peace to cheer us, 
The Son and Him whoreigns, With them in high - est Heavy - en; 





















from our moth - ers’ arms Hath blessed us on our way 
And keep us in His grace And guide us when per - plexed, 
The one e - ter - nal God, Wham earth and Heav - en adore; 









count - less gifts of love, And still is ours day. 
And free us from ll _ ills, In this world and _ the next. 
For thus it was, is now, And shall be ev - er 
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right; they are to have it whether they specially de- | him as a page of printing, remembering always that 
sire it or not. All will not become Newtons or | to vocalize a scale is much easier than to learn the 
Shakespeares; but without the preliminary training | different sounds in the alphabet, a far simpler task 
they have no possibility of appreciating either the | to master in childhood than in maturer years. Vocal 
one or the other. The receivers must outnumber | music, which at first is largely imitative, is the easi- 
givers in any one direction; there must be audience | est method for very young children, who, experience 
as well as orator. The better trained the audience, | proves, will learn good music much more readily than 
the better oratory will they demand and receive. | bad, and are swayed and influenced beyond compu- 
As simple, as unquestioning, should be the first part | tation by the sentiment of the hymns and songs learned 
of a child’s musical education, till, unconsciously, | at school and sung in unison, or by the sort of musical 
the page of music is as expressive and intelligible to | atmosphere in which they find themselves at home. 
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A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


STANDARD TEXTS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS [AND ACADEMIES. 





ALGEBRA. 


Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elements of Algebra . 
A model of brief and practical exposition, 
with abundance of examples and problems. 
For lower grades. 
Peck’s Manual of Algebra 
For High Schools and Academies. 
Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra 
A thorough course for Colleges. 
Macnie’s Algebraic Equations 
Gives special attention to equations, with 
numerical coefficients. Supplements any 
Algebra. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Peck’s Popular Astronomy 
Scientific but popular; 
ably illustrated. 

BOTANY. 
Pror. O. R. WILLIs, Editor. 

Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 

Wood’s Botanist & Florist 

Wood’s Class Book in Botany 

Wood & Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 

Wood's Botanical Apparatus 


For preserving, pressing and drying spec- 
imens. 


Wood’s Plant Records. 
Wood’s Plant Record. Plain, 4to cloth. 
Price for examination, 55c. 
Wood’s Plant Record, with King’s Check 
Tablet. Price for examination, 55c. 
Morgan’s Plant Record.. Price for exam- 
ination, 40c. 


BUSINESS COURSE. 


Ward’s Business Forms. Per doz. . . 

Four blanks for every form of practice. 
Power’s Practical Eook-Keeping 
Cocker’s Punctuation 
Eames’s Light Line Shorthand 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Martin’s Civil Government 
Embraces state, county, city and town, as 
well as federal organizations. 
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brief and admir- 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Gallaudet’s International Law. .....- - 
A brief statement for High Schools, Col- 
leges and Academies, of the laws of na- 


tions as now recognized. 


GEOMETRY. 
Peck’s Manual of Geometry 


Geometrical Principles fully treated within 
moderate limits. 


-$.75 


1,10 
1.60 
95 


1,20 


1.00 | 


| Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry (new ed.) . 
New type and rewritten. By Prof. J. H. 
VAN AMRINGE, of Columbia College, N. 
Y. Practical exercises given at the close 
of each book. Trigonometry and Mensu- 
| ration revised. Clearness and precision 
of definition, general simplicity, judicious 
arrangement, orderly and logical develop- 
ment, and compactness of form, render 


its grade. 


Worman’s Complete Series in French, German 
and Spanish. 
Circulars and prices quoted upon applica- 


tion. 
LATIN. 


Searing’s Virgil’s Complete Works. . . 
Containing six books of Aineid and the 


Virgilian vocabulary. 


MECHANICS. 


Peck’s Elementary Mechanics 
For High Schools and Academies. 


MORAL *PHILOSOPHY. 
| Peabody’ s Moral Philosophy 


An elementary manual for High Schools 
and Academies. 

| Janet’s Elements of Morals 
| A system of distinctly practical morals, 7 
| the celebrated French philosopher. 
| 


RHETORIC. 
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| Bardeen’s Sentence Making 

| Bardeen’s Shorter Rhetoric. . ....... 
| Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric... ....- - 
| Rhetoric brought into range with practical 
every-day uses. 


SCIENCES. 


Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics (new ed.) . 
One of the most admirable text-books for 
Academies and Colleges. 

Steele’s Fourteen Week Series. 7 Vols., Each 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Physics, Physiol- 
ogy, Geology, Zoology, Botany. The 
most popular series ever published. 


SURVEYING. 


1,10 | Van Amringe’s Davies’ Surveying. . . .-. 


A thoroughly revised and moderized edi- 
tion; nothing better in the language. 


Any of the abcve mentioned books sent postpaid for examination on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & C€0., Publishers, 


rrr and 113 William Street New York. 
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-Davies’ Legendre superior to any work of 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Bucolics and Georgics, with notes, and full ' 






- $1.60 


1.75 


1.00 
1.60 


1.20 


1.00 
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Normal Educational Publications. 





BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS 


r. pprooks’s New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira Ta& TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi. 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressin 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Ggometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. x*< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theorien 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


conenaeicts MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting: 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual tor Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Peiton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 





For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE INQUIRY FOR THE 


Lancaster School Mottoes 


Has made it necessary to remake the plates, the original plates having 
been destroyed in the Inguirer fire of some three years ago. 


The NEW SET OF MOJTJOES will be ready about April Ist. 





School Song Books. 





For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 


song Greeting. 

(60 cts. or $6 per doz.) By L. O. Emerson 
able collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Song. 
(75 cts. or $6 perdoz.) By E. Leslie. Fine collection of the 
best Part-Songs, Duets, &c. 

Song Reader. BOOK 2. 

(69 cts. or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown. 
note reader, with good music. 

Public School Hymnal. 

(40 cts. or $3 69 per doz.) By Irving Emerson. 
tion of well chosen hymns and tunes. 

Welcome Chorus, by W.5S. Tilden. 

High School Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 


Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three very 
successful High School Song Books. Price, each, $1 or $9 
per doz. 


A really admir- 


Practical 


Large collec- 


For Common Schools. 


Amer’n School Music Readers, 
Book 1 (35 cts.), Book 2 (50 cts.), Book 3 (socts.), by Emer- 
son & Tilden, are increasingly popular in graded schools. 
School Bells, by L. O. Emerson, and 


Golden Robin, by W. O. Perkins, are two very pop- 
ular general collections of genialschoolsongs. Price of each, 
50 cts. or $4.80 per doz. Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SPIRIT oF Sone. 
SONGS AND HYMNS. 


Three Books—No. 1, at 40 cents, and Nos. 2 and 3, at 
§0cts. each,—in the widely known and deservedly popular 


FURANELIN SQUARE 
Sone COLLECTION. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns for Schools and 
omes,*Nursery and Fireside in each book. Here are 
Songs of Home and Songs of Country, Arbor Day Songs, 
Nursery Songs, Ballads of Sentiment, and Songs of the 
Heart. Very Good Books at very Low Prices. i 
HAR°CER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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“F’oLK-MUusic.” 
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The idea of thus gathering into these handy manuals 
hundreds of the melodies, etc., which have been the folk- 
music of suc~essive generations, the charm of youth, and 
the solace of age, filling numberless homes with gladness, 
and invested with soci] and domestic associations so ten- 
Cer as to be really sacred—discarding all narrow confines 
and ministering to ail tastes, all demands—as done in the 


FIRANELIN SQUARE 
Sone COLLECTION, 


in a style at once artistic and surprisingly cheap—was one 
of the happiest thoughts of the day. With what intense 
celight [ have turned over these pages! How vividly 
they have brought back the scenes of my childhood and 
early manhood! How many a friend has come back out 
of the impenetrable gloom to tread the earth once more 
in the memory of social intercourse which this music re- 
calls! Ithink no better present could be made to grammar 
schoo! or even high-school thana supply of these books.— 
Suey. H. F. Harrincton, New Bedford, Mass. 

No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2,50 Cents; No. 3, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.cocach. 200 FavoriteSongs and Hymnsin Each 
Book. Sent by mail,to any address, on receipt of price, 

Hiarper & Brothers, New York. 
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SUCCESSORS-IN BELLS-TOTH 
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BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
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*CHURCH,SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH ISOD TESTIMONIALS FREE 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Supplementary Reading: 


Do you wish to try a good weekly newspaper in your school ? 
For $2.00 Twenty Copies of ‘tHE Week’s Current will be 
sent to one address, for any Ten weeks, ending by or before 
— 14, 1886. Or any order amounting to $2.00 or more (not 
ess) will be filled on same terms. Remit with the order. 

If you want some Supplementary Reading for your lower 
grades to close the year, enclose socts., telling the grade and 
number in your class, and you will receive more and better 
matter than you can get in any other form for the money. 

pyr aewapeal -y O. VAILE, Ed. and Pube ‘‘Intelligence,” 
**Week’s Current,” etc., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 9-3t 











STUDENTS AND GENERAL 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


His own reprints are excellen:, cheap, pure, interesting and 
pretty ; and all good for schools, 6-3 
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TEACHERS, 








‘[ePincorrs New Serence Serins 





THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, 
RECOMMENDED anp INDORSED sy THE BEST EDUCATORS Aanp AUTHORITIES. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


SHABPLESS & PHILIPS'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’'S ASTRONOMY,’ 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
GREENE'S CHEMISTRY. 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


-—7—-7—-_—"——_—_—_— 


Gutters New Physiological Gharts, 


Or Human and Comparative Anatomical Plates. 


These charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and colored, 
and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. They are the ondy school charts 
containing illustrations of comparative anatomy. They include a greater number of plates than, and are pre- 
pared in a manner far superior to, any series ever before offered. 

Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New Series on Physiology and Hygiene, 
which has been very recently issued. Complete, in nine numbers, $12.00. 


ea rr ee -—”—<“i‘“_iOSO 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
* Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CITY OF 
SALEM, MASS., CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., CITY OF ROCKLAND, ME., CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA., and Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 


<r 


Luippincott’s Popular ‘Spelling-Book. 


Several features PECULIAR TO THIS BOOK are deserving of special consideration, as they make 
it very different from the ordinary Spelling-Book, 

(1) The principle of COMPARISON AND CONTRAST has been generally observed in the selection 
of the words in the lessons. (2) The words given are those in COMMON USE and THOSE MOST 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED. (3) These words have been SELECTED AND CLASSIFIED with 
great care. (4) The lessons are WELL GRADED, and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. (5) Greater 
attention is paid to “HOMONYMES” than in any other work with which we are acquainted. (6) Free use 
has been made of “LITERARY GEMS,” mostly from English poetry. These are dependent on the lesson, 
and are intended to illustrate the use of the words, and to serve for memorizing. 








Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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